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MAJOR PROBLEMS or DEMOCRACY i. 
By Seba Eldridge, Associate Professor of Sociology at . 
the University of Kansas, and Carroll D. Clark, Fellow are, 
in Sociology at the University of Chicago. Octavo, 550 ks 
pages. Illustrated. 
This book offers an interesting and thoughtful study of fundamental, social, economic, ” 
and political problems that are challenging the attention of thinking Americans. It has fe, 
been designed specifically to serve as a textbook for high school courses in social 
problems, elementary sociology, problems of democracy, and the like. The book is 
distinctive in that it concentrates on fundamental and persistent problems, that its 
discussions are abundantly illustrated with individual case histories and descriptions of a 
actual social situations, and that it provides detailed suggestions for carrying on field ied 
studies in the student’s own community. Throughout, the treatment is objective, and a 
general statements are based upon concrete data. This book skilfully brings the Fo, 
problems discussed into the range of the student’s personal experiences and gives them 4 | 
reality and a new interest. ge 
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What Our Latin-American Neighbors 
Think of Us 


BY PROFESSOR L. L. BERNARD, TULANE UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


There are many North Americans who wonder why 
the Latin-Americans are so refractory in their atti- 
tudes toward the United States. Perhaps there are 
many more who have a general, if somewhat hazy, 
notion of the cause or causes. But for the most part 
we are surprisingly ignorant about our Latin-Ameri- 
can neighbors and are content to dismiss them and 
their politics with a question mark or with impa- 
tience. What the man of the street or the club 
woman knows of them is, for the most part, misinfor- 
mation, gained from the movies, which seek for the 
purpose of admission sales to feed native self-conceit 
in disregard of international good-will. We have 
been taught by the movies and by the newspapers to 
regard the peon and the bandit as the most common 
Latin-American types. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The Latin-Americans who count 
politically are a highly cultivated people. 

Recently I spent a year in South America, in close 
touch with all classes. In the most advanced of 
South American countries—Argentina—I came in 
contact with most of the leading men in the social 
sciences and with many leaders outside of the uni- 
versities. I believe I am in a position to interpret 
the viewpoint of most of these men to the people of 
the United States. And this is what I shall seek to 
do in this article, hoping that such an interpretation 
will aid in promoting a mutual understanding, which 
is now sadly needed. 

Soon after my arrival in Argentina I called upon 
one of the leading educators in the country to obtain 
advice regarding the investigation I was carrying on. 
I found that this distinguished and highly-cultured 
man was as familiar with the culture of Europe, where 
he had resided parts of many years, as with his own 
country. It was a delight to converse with him about 
any topic connected with world problems and inter- 
national culture. But, when the conversation turned 
—as it very soon did—upon the United States, I 
found an ignorance so dense as to astonish me. 
Nowhere else had I found anything to compare with 
it, except in the ignorance of my own people regard- 
ing South Americans. 

For more than two hours he talked, almost lec- 
tured, to me about my country, which he had never 
visited. He assured me that the North Americans 
had no culture to speak of, that we were interested 
only in money, display, divorces, and materialistic 
civilization, that we were imperialistic to the core; 
and he intimated that in our present psychosis we 
were a menace to the world. When I protested, in an 


endeavor to set him right, he only looked at me in- 
dulgently and reminded me that in 1913 Germany 
would have made the same reply. He said the Ger- 
mans believed themselves the carriers of the greatest 
culture in the world and were utterly astonished when 
they saw the whole world turn against them. “Who 
knows?” he exclaimed dramatically. “Such may be 
the fate of the United States. Today the most power- 
ful nation of the world. Tomorrow she may find her- 
self distrusted, bankrupt in the good opinion of man- 
kind, all hands turned against her!” 

In these words he had uttered the typical culti- 
vated Latin-American’s judgment upon us. The 
verdict is simple, perfectly clear and understandable 
to one who hears it on the ground. And it is almost 
inexorable. Our South American neighbors distrust 
us. Our professions of good-will no longer pass 
current among them. They are even more bankrupt 
than the most depreciated South American currency. 
At a reception in Buenos Aires where a number of 
distinguished persons were present, the conversation 
turned upon the ever ready subject of North Ameri- 
can imperialism. In response to questions, I was 
endeavoring to explain that the people of the United 
States must not be lumped as a unit. I said that the 
politicians in our country were very much as they 
were in their countries—aot very scrupulous and 
often not very intelligent with regard to the larger 
interests of mankind—but that the great body of our 
people were sound at heart and friendly to all peo- 
ple, everywhere. I reminded them that it was fear 
of the popular vote at the coming elections which had 
removed our troops from Mexico when we invaded 
that country several years ago. An Argentine 
minister to another South American country broke up 
the conversation with a general good-natured, but 
cynical, laugh at my expense with the simple ques- 
tion, ‘Do you think that the United States will be 
content to stop at Nicaragua and Panama; or shall 
we get ready to welcome our new overlord further 
south?” 

On another occasion, when the Nicaragua incident 
was being reflected in excited street meetings in 
Buenos Aires, a young university professor replied to 
my reminder, that Mr. Borah probably represented a 
majority of popular opinon regarding Latin 
America, with the emphatic declaration, ‘The liberals 
of North America—everybody knows that they count 
for nothing in their own country. Latin America 
must trust in no North American party, but must look 
to her own defense.” 
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One day I felt the irony of our movie and news- 
paper misrepresentation of our southern neighbors 
come home to me with a vengeance. One of my uni- 
versity professor friends told me of a book printed, 
he said in Mexico, and distributed gratis to influential 
men throughout South America with the object of 
showing up the inculture and crassness of the people 
of the United States. The author had spent ten years 
in our country, traveling from city to city, working 
here and there, coming in contact with all sorts of 
people, taking notes on what he saw and heard, filing 
away clippings from the newspapers and magazines. 
These he had edited and published, almost without 
comment, in a volume. There they were, like 
Mencken's Americana, a damning exhibit of the moral 
and intellectual crassness of our manners, of our 
depravity and insensitiveness to the better things of 
life. He looked at me challengingly. It was in 
vain that I attempted to show him that one could find 
anything he looked for in any modern country. “If 
you should go to Paris,” I said ‘“‘and visit only the 
low class of cabarets, what would you think of the 
culture of France?” But my argument fell on deaf 
ears. He was very friendly to me personally, for he 
knew me, but his mind was made up adversely against 
the general body of my countrymen of whom he knew 
only a caricature. “How similar are the South 
Americans to ourselves,’ was my inward comment. 

Of course, not all South Americans are so per- 
sistently distrustful of us. I met the attorney of one 
of our large corporations in Argentina who had only 
praise for our “great country.” I found other men 
who, at least, refrained from expressing adverse 
opinions. One very influential man in the public 
welfare activities of the nation, who had spent eight 
years in the United States, admired greatly our 
civilization, although he deplored our politics. 
Brazil, Uruguay, Peru, and Bolivia are much more 
friendly toward us than the other South American 
countries. The same was formerly true of Chile, but 
recent misunderstandings threaten to turn the tide of 
opinion against us in that country also. 

There was a time when practically all of Latin 
America looked upon “La Gran Republica del Norte” 
as their guide and protector. In no country was this 
truer than in Argentina itself. I have examined most 
of the historical and political literature of that coun- 
try and have been profoundly impressed with the 
admiration, almost worshipful attitude, taken 
toward our country two and three generations ago. 
The great Sarmiento, President of Argentina from 
1868 to 1874, spent several years in the United 
States in the sixties. In fact, he was elected Presi- 
dent while still in this country. He was the close 
personal friend of Horace Mann and of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and a great admirer of Lincoln. 
Many years before he had helped model his country’s 
constitution after that of the United States. Now, 
as President, he imported North American teachers 
and educational theories into Argentina. He estab- 
lished normal schools with North American directors 
to train Argentine teachers. He made Argentina as 
much like the United States as possible. This policy 
was carried on by his successors for many years. But 


after 1900 the expression “‘the great republic of the 
North” began to change to “the colossus of the 
North” and the newer generation of politicians faced 
eastward toward Europe, instead of northward. The 
days of worship were over. First came doubt, then 
suspicion, and finally conviction that the “‘colossus”’ 
was no longer the friend of Latin America. What 
vaused the change of front? Why are we now dis 
trusted as cordially as once we were admired and 
imitated ? 

The causes of this growing distrust are, I think, of 
three kinds. In the first place, our history is against 
us. The Latin-American school children know a 
great deal more than ours about our early policies 
regarding Cuba and Mexico. Their history textbooks 
do not neglect, as ours do, the various political in- 
trigues before and after the Civil War for the absorp- 
tion of Cuba and Mexico and for the erection of their 
territory into states of the Union. While our chil- 
dren have never heard of the Walker plot to annex 
Cuba and have been confined in their textbooks to a 
description of the Mexican War campaigns, the 
Latin-American child reads all about the political 
machinations which precipitated this war. 

But it was our invasion of Cuba and the Spanish- 
American War which finally turned the tables against 
us. Up to that time Spain had been regarded with 
distrust, often with hatred, by Latin-American 
leaders. But with the war one of those ironical 
events in history happened. Spain, the loser, was 
glorified, and we, the conquerors, became the heritors 
of the distrust formerly heaped upon Spain. Several 
circumstances contributed to this remarkable change 
of front. The old adage that “blood counts” was 
illustrated here once again. We had been admired as 
the champions of democracy, but, after all, the 
Spanish people were members of the same cultural 
family. Their former disagreements with Spain were 
in the nature of family quarrels which might be 
settled again at any time, especially when adequate 
pressure arose from without. Our conquest of Cuba 
afforded that external pressure. By virtue of the 
conquest we were confirmed in their eyes as an 
iraperialistic nation. We were exploiting a people of 
their own blood, religion, culture for the sake of 
world empire. The Cubans struggling for inde- 
pendence were forgotten. They remembered Mexico 
and began to wonder if their own turn would not 
come soon. 

All of these suspicions were helped out, if not 
actually planted, by skilful Spanish propaganda. I 
have read in the South American libraries many con- 
temporaneous books and pamphlets, by Spanish 
teachers in the universities and by the editors of 
Spanish newspapers, making propaganda—sometimes 
subtle, sometimes bold and directly accusatory— 
against the North American policy in Cuba and in 
favor of Spain. For a long time Spanish America 
depended upon Spain for many of her university pro- 
fessors and journalists, and Spanish business men 
frequently resided in South America. It was easy 
for them to carry on their propaganda. Besides, 
after 1860 there had been a strong immigration from 
Spain and now the children of these immigrants, 
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usually as loyal to Spain as their fathers, were often 
coming into political preferment and were getting 
into the universities and on the staffs of the journals 
and into high places in the churches. Also, the age 
of romance and revolution was passing. ‘The “bleed- 
ing’’ Cuban revolutionists, who so strongly excited 
our sympathies in 1898, made but little appeal to the 
grandsons of those revolutionists on the mainland of 
South America who had won their independence from 
Spain three generations earlier. 

Today the Spanish reconquest of South American 
public opinion is almost complete. Every movement 
of the Spanish court and every policy of the Spanish 
government are detailed in their leading dailies with 
almost as much fulness as we depict our own govern- 
mental affairs. One reads in South America much 
more about the personal affairs and interests of King 
Alfonso than we do about the Coolidges here. If 
some South American is received at the Spanish 
court it becomes a major item of news. Spanish 
books and journals are as common as their own. They 
know practically nothing of our literature. 

But it is our recent history and policies which have 
done most to hasten this facing eastward of the 
South Americans and to deepen their distrust of our 
motives. Suspicion has grown into certainty as they 
have watched our behavior in Panama, Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, and Nicaragua. The very taciturnity with 
which we have carried on these “pacifications” has 
been against us. ‘The South Americans wanted to 
know what we were up to, and we said little or noth- 
ing, and even that rather evasively. This caused 
them to believe that our motives would not bear ex- 
planation. Roosevelt's defiant statement on his visit 
to Chile that he “took” Panama may have excited 
their admiration for his boldness, but I know from 
many conversations I have had with South Americans 
that it left a very cynical impression as regards the 
future policies of the United States. One frequently 
hears the opinion from their leading publicists that 
North American imperialism is inevitable. Over and 
over again I have heard the half-resigned, half- 
resentful, but always fatalistic expression, “It is 
manifest destiny. The great colossus must grow at 
the expense of her smaller neighbors. History re- 
peats itself.” One of these men, a great power in 
the intellectual and public life of Argentina, said to 
me wearily, “Moral arguments will do no good. No 
one ever yet in the history of the world listened to 
humanitarian or ethical arguments in the face of 
economic interest. We must simply learn to trust in 
ourselves and try to grow strong. Then, maybe, we 
can defend ourselves.” 

The most pessimistic fears of the South Americans 
find much encouragement from European propa- 
gandists of all nations. Since we went into the war 
to save democracy and west European interests, none 
of our allies has loved us. A North American can 
feel this antagonism everywhere from European visi- 
tors in South America. Almost nowhere could I get 
into contact with those of recent Spanish descent. 
Everywhere the French, as is their custom, in the 
same sentence mingled words about the glory of 


France and the money madness and moral depravity 
of the United States. One of our bankers in South 
America told me that constantly he had to face all 
sorts of political propaganda from the English 
designed to aid them in their economic competition 
with the North Americans. He said this propaganda 
went high up in official British circles, higher than I 
am willing to say, because he warned me that he did 
not wish to be quoted. 

That the South American intellectuals believe this 
imperialistic conquest by our North American capital- 
ists, backed by our government, is real may be 
evidenced by what an outstanding government official 
and former professor in one of the universities said to 
me one night at dinner. Like most South Americans, 
when they come to know you, he was very frank. I 
asked him what grounds there were, in his opinion, 
for the South American belief in the imperialistic 
aims of the United States. He replied, after some 
deliberation, that he thought there was little cause 
to fear political imperialism south of Panama, espe- 
cially in the southern half of the continent, for a long 
time to come. ‘Those countries were too far away, 
too populous and too prosperous for any country to 
undertake aggressive action against them under ordi- 
nary circumstances. But economic imperialism he 
regarded as a largely accomplished fact. He pointed 
out the rapid replacement of European by North 
American capital in various industries in his own 
country, which he said had gone less far than in 
Chile, Peru, and Bolivia. ‘Bolivia,’ he said, “has 
become practically a North American province, so 
far as capital is concerned. Almost all Bolivian 
industry is under the North American bankers’ 
thumb.” Whether his statements are correct I am 
unable to say, for I have not had access to the finan- 
cial records respecting those countries. I quote his 
statement primarily to show what South Americans 
think and fear. Many of them welcome this “inva- 
sion” of capital, especially the governments that wish 
to borrow. But, if my judgment is well informed, the 
vast majority of the thinking people fear it and 
resent it. 

To anyone who knows the South American situa- 
tion it must be perfectly clear that not all is well with 
us across the Caribbean. No doubt, as I have tried a 
hundred times to tell patient, but incredulous, Latin 
friends, ous idealism is underestimated and our 
materialism grossly exaggerated. Personally I be- 
lieve no other people on earth are as idealistic as our 
middle classes. But the South Americans do not know 
about our middle classes. Nor do they understand 
the power of the middle classes in this country, since 
with them the middle class is not so numerous nor so 
intelligent. Their society is still largely based upon 
the old dichotomy of upper and lower orders. 

It is also true that there is much jealousy of our 
growth and power on the part of South American 
peoples. Some of this jealousy and envy is native 
and natural, but I believe much more of it has been 
skilfully fostered by the Europeans. The motives of 
Spain and those of the trading nations of Europe 
have already been mentioned in this connection. 
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Recently the Italians have also become a factor in 
the situation. They have every reason to dislike the 
Monroe doctrine. ‘Teeming Italy has already over- 
flowed like a flood into some of the South American 
countries. ‘These people are very patriotic, usually 
of low culture, and know how to prosper even in a 
desert. It suits the fancy of Mussolini to regard 
them as his subjects, no matter where they may 
settle. ‘To this they are not themselves averse. The 
recent appeal of Mussolini for the South Americans 
to look to the Latin nations of Europe as their natural 
protectors is an excellent illustration of how little 
pleasure he and his people take in the 
doctrine. 

The South American objection to the Monroe 
doctrine, so far as I can discover, is two-fold. There 
is a conscious objection, the one that appears in print, 
to the effect that it is one-sided. They wish to share 
in it, to make it an all-American doctrine. As it is 
now stated, it seems to them the very dogma and 
constitution of our pan-American imperialism. Give 
them a voice in its formulation and administration 
and they will feel that their interests are protected. 
I believe there is no fundamental objection in Latin 
America to the original principles of the Monroe 
doctrine. Their own histories remind them abun- 
dantly of the duplicity and aggressive policies of the 
European nations. If now they tend to forget their 
history and turn toward Europe it is largely because 
they have come to fear us more than Europe. They 
feel strong enough to repel any European aggression 


Monroe 


by their own efforts. But we grow stronger con- 
stantly and, in their minds, less idealistic and 
friendly. 


The largely unconscious objection to the Monroe 
doctrine is, I am convinced, something of a compen- 
satory feeling. The Latin is very sensitive, and 
usually very tactful. Both of these traits have 
grown up in an insecure environment of centuries. 
We possess neither characteristic sufficiently de- 
veloped. Although we do not always realize the fact, 
we are a rather crude, boastful people, loving to 
display our wealth and power before our less fortu- 
nate neighbors. In Europe these traits lead to our 
being despised and fleeced. In South America it 
causes us to be looked down upon and envied at the 
same time. One of the things that surprised me most 
in South America was the inferiority feeling so many 
of these naturally proud people exhibit. Their 
countries are small and relatively poor. Their peo- 
ple, with exceptions, are also poor. Barring the 
public buildings, everything is on a smaller scale than 
in the United States. They feel the contrast and 
often resent keenly our actual or imagined attitude of 
patronage. The Monroe doctrine is, to them, a form 
of our assertion of superiority. They long to have 
the feeling that they can go it alone. Possibly it 
might bring disaster. But of this they do not think. 
Like adolescent boys and girls, they have reached the 
stage of development where they must have room to 
breathe, and every sign of parental authority has 


become obnoxious to them. Underneath and secretly 
the admiration for the parents may still, of course, 
be very great. The analogy is, of course, not com- 
plete, but it is tellingly true as far as it goes. The 
South Americans want to have national personalities 
of their own. One of my friends, a distinguished 
judge and professor, who had himself been a delegate 
to a pan-American conference held in the United 
States during the war, repeatedly referred with 
bitterness to the expression, ‘‘our little sister repub- 
lies,” which he had heard in our country. It was not 
alone that he resented the implication of inferiority, 
but also the note of insincerity which he thought he 
detected. 

One of the things that irritate the Latin-Ameri- 
cans most, I think, is our Anglo-Saxon silence about 
our motives in the South. The Latin always talks. 
He is of a convivial nature. What he says may have 
a double meaning, but at least the fact that he has 
spoken serves to relieve for the time being the tense 
feeling of expectancy. As I have read their litera- 
ture, it seems to me that the one thing that through- 
out their history has baled them most about the 
“Saxons,” as they call the English and the North 
Americans, is their taciturnity about their 
affairs. It is not that they fear the “Saxon” 
diplomacy, for the Latins are usually better diplo- 
mats. It is simply that they do not understand 
silence; it disconcerts them, lashes their keyed-up 
nervous natures into frenzy and resentment. It leads 
to all sorts of suspicions in their active, if not always 
fundamentally analytical, minds. 

One of our greatest possible diplomatic assets in 
Latin America would be to explain carefully to the 
world every political step we take in intra-~-American 
affairs. If our government feels that its policies in 
Central America and elsewhere are obligatory and 
justified by necessity, it would do well to state its 
reasons meticulously. If 


own 


our government is con- 
vinced that the unsettledness and irresponsibility of 
some of the Latin-American republics are a menace 
to international peace, let it say so in words not to be 
mistaken. The Latins are fundamentally a very 
frank people. Nowhere else have I heard public men 
speak so frankly and so sincerely of the defects of 
their political systems and of the political incapacity 
of the masses of the people as in South America. I 
have been astonished at the frankness with which 
they spoke of, and condemned political graft and un- 
bridled amb‘tion of their leaders. I 
became convinced as a result of my sojourn there that 
speech is vastly freer in Latin America than in the 
United States. 
developed. 


among some 


Self-criticism is much more healthily 
Of course this is not true in a few of the 
tyrant-ridden republics, but as a general characteri- 
zation it is no exaggeration. 

If we speak out frankly about our motives, and if 
the speech has the ring of truth in it, I believe there 
is little to fear. It is the hidden motives that excite 
suspicion. Of course, our motives would have to be 
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fair. We cannot expect approval if our policy is 
really one of aggressive imperialism, as they suspect. 
An imperialistic policy does well to guard silence, for 
there will be some who will always believe the best 
of the aggressor. It is also necessary to make our 
actions conform to our professions. Generalities 
about humanitarian motives and actual political per- 
formances which constantly belie our platitudes are 
the worst sort of diplomacy. It is the bankruptcy of 
diplomacy and is fit only for a government so senile 
that it has come to be ruled by men of corrupt ambi- 
tions and low intelligence. 

I doubt if we can ever justify ourselves to the 
Latin-Americans with a policy of using the military 
to collect debts owed to our large banking houses or 
to enforce concessions of natural resources granted 
by uninformed or corrupt governments. In Latin 
America the phrase caveat emptor is particularly 
significant. Business ethics lag far behind social 
ideals, farther behind than in this country. It not 
infrequently happens that a needy government, with 
very questionable moral rights to the power it exer- 
cises, will sell the people’s inheritance for government 
loans at exorbitant rates of interest or make conces- 
sions “for a song.” It is perhaps not surprising that 
the Latin-American should fail to see the justice of a 
foreign policy which permits business to take advan- 
tage of such lack of popular responsibilitv to secure 
advantages and then assumes a popular responsibility 
which did not exist in enforcing fulfilment of con- 
tract. He does not see why the principle of bank- 
ruptey should not apply to public as well as to 
private affairs. 

Perhaps the most important need of all is to get 
better acquainted. At the present time there is but 
little contact between North and South America. We 
are in closer touch with Central America and Mexico, 
largely because of the banana trade and the Panama 
Canal. Only two passenger steamship lines make the 
ports of eastern South America from the United 
States, and one of these is Fnglish. More than a score 
of lines ply regularly between Furope and the same 
southern ports. One North American steamer each 
week or ten days in contrast with an average of three 
or more European steamers daily is the general rule 
for port entries. Men of broad cultural interests 
visit these countries from the United States so seldom 
as to be somewhat in the nature of curiosities. On 
the other hand, there is a constant interchange of 
leading scientists and literary men between Furope 
and South America. Every year men of international 
reputation like Glotz, the historian; Obermayer, the 
anthropologist, or Blondel, the psychologist. give 
courses of lectures in the universities of Buenos 
Aires and other South American cities. 

I tried hard, but to no avail, to induce one of our 
great foundations which professes to be interested in 
friendly relations among the nations, to imitate the 


Europeans in this friendly diplomacy of culture. I 
even took the trouble to secure a promise of support 
from North American business interests in a great 
South American city for such a program, provided 
this foundation would lend the sanction of its name 
and bear a fraction of the expense. But I received 
so little encouragement from the foundation that I 
deemed it inadvisable to make the outlay in traveling 
expenses to put the matter before its administration 
in detail, and was forced to drop the proposal. Yet 
when the Nicaragua difficulty was at its height, this 
same foundation sent an international lawyer through 
South America, presumably on a friendly mission. A 
South American university professor spoke to me in 
deep indignation about this. ‘Propaganda, forever 
propaganda! How crude and tactless,” he exclaimed. 
“Of course we shall be courteous and polite to him, 
but he will not convince us of a thing,” he added. It 
is true that the European peoples are much more ex- 
perienced and subtle in their diplomacy. When they 
send out good-will visitors, they are never men with 
direct arguments, but always great scientists, writers, 
and artists who establish friendly relationships and 
call forth attitudes of respect and gratitude for their 
peoples. With such gentle diplomacy, arguments are 
unnecessary, tactless. Truly we, as government and 
as a people, have much to learn with respect to the 
art of getting along with our neighbors. 
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George Washington as Santa Claus 


BY PROFESSOR LOUIS KNOTT KOONTZ, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


Among the many different garbs in which our first 
President is being viewed by the American public 
today, there must be included the character of Santa 
Claus. 

It will be recalled that by 1759 the cruel] years of 
Indian fighting on the Virginia frontier were for 
Washington now over; he had only recently taken his 
place in the Virginia Assembly as one of the burgesses 
from Frederick County; and among the important 
peace-time steps that the young civilian was now tak- 
ing in rapid succession, none was more important for 
the future than that taken on January 6, 1759, when 
he married Martha Custis, widow of Daniel Parke 
Custis, celebrated for her beauty, wit, and wealth. 

Along with a bride he acquired two fine little step- 
children, John Parke and Martha (Patty) Custis, 
six and four years old, respectively. 
himself was 27. 

Among the unpublished Washington manuscripts 
in the great collections of the Henry FE. Huntington 
Library at San Marino (near Los Angeles), Cali- 
fornia, the writer has just chanced upon what one 
might appropriately call Washington’s first Christmas 
list. 

This particular manuscript, among the important 
papers that the late Mr. Henry E. Huntington ac- 
quired in England, is Washington’s order on the 
London merchants, Robert Cary and Company, for 
‘a long list of sundries for his two little wards. The 
date of the order is September 20, 1759. 

A study of this unique document yields striking 
fragments, as will be noted further on, for those in- 
terested in a faithful portrayal of this great Ameri- 
ean’s life story, whether they be teachers of history, 
progressive parents, or Boswell-like biographers. 
While no one is naive enough to suggest that there is 
here an epochal historical discovery, yet this. docu- 
ment is, indeed, in its original form, as here pre- 
sented, new to Americans, and is an excellent illus- 
tration of the possibilities before those who would 
study and teach our country’s history through source 
materials. 

While Washington instructed his London mer- 
chant, as is seen, to charge to the children’s accounts 
the respective lists that were intended for each, this 
fact is not the important point to notice. For while 
it is true that Washington had recently established an 
account with Robert Cary and Company for each of 
his wards, he himself was managing their estates, he 
alone was responsible for all charges made to their 
accounts, and it was his own thoughtfulness that is 
seen in this staggeringly long Christmas list. 

The reader will note that here is such a list that 


Washington 


nowadays would make father groan if called upon to 
pay the bill. 

One might well ask whether our Johns and Marthas 
and Georges and Marys would be satisfied in the 
twentieth century with a Christmas stocking filled 
with such practical contents? Asking this question 
is also answering it. 

The reader will note that the order is placed on 
September 20th. Washington, it is seen, evidently 
believed in the modern slogan, “Do your Christmas 
shopping early!” If we allow for the delays and un 
certainties of transportation in Colonial days, it is 
apparent that the new stepfather calculated on re- 
ceiving the shipment in the nick of time for Decem- 
ber 25th. 

In item 13 in Patty's list, Washington is careful in 
ordering aprons to add to “if fashionable” the three 
words—“but not else’ (otherwise). This added 
phrase occurs only in the original draft, but which 
Washington either struck out when he corrected his 
file many years later, or which he may just have 
omitted in the copy he retained for himself. Was 
our versatile Washington as sensitive to the vogue in 
attire as he was to the distant approach of a frontier 
foe? Or does the postscript to this item betray 
already the influence of a gentle hand in the Christ 
mas order? 

Aside from a genuine interest in such a list com- 
piled with fatherly care 169 years ago, grown-ups 
will be quick to note Washington’s sense of fairness, 
a dominant trait throughout his life (as Jefferson and 
Hamilton would later appreciate!), for there are ex- 
actly 24 items in the list for each of the children, and 
20 shillings (about $5 today) set aside for each of 
them for items of amusement. For Master Custis, it 
is recorded, “10/ worth of Toys’’ and “6 little books 
proper for Children’; for little Miss Custis, “1 
Fash®, dressed Baby—10/” and “other Toys—10/.” 

In the days before the Revolution, however, when 
many manufactures had not been attempted in 
America, one can easily picture the rapturous faces 
of the youngsters as they received the shining new 
pumps, the cloaks with silver frogs, the fans, masks, 
bonnets, the gloves and mits. These same articles, 
be it remembered, which are in the class of creature 
comforts nowadays and which we often receive two 
hundred years later as a matter of course, were in 
the Colonial days looked upon as luxuries. 

Washington, the groom, was also thoughtful of his 
bride as he looked forward to this first celebration 
together of the approaching Christmas. Therefore, 
in consequence, he placed on September 20, 1759, an- 
other order on Robert Cary and Company, running 
into the hundreds of pounds in value. 
included such items as: 


This order 
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“A Salmon-colored Tabby of the enclosed pattern, with 
satin flowers, to be made in a sack and coat. 


“1 Cap, Handerkchief, Tucker, and Ruffles, to be made 
of Brussels lace, or point, proper to wear with the 
above negligee, to cost 20. 

“2 fine flowered Lawn Aprons. 

“1 fashionable Hat, or Bonnet. 

6 Pairs women’s best Kid Gloves. 

8 pairs ditto mits. 

1 dozen most fashionable Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs. 

6 pounds Perfumed Powder. 
5 lbs. White Sugar Candy. 

10 lbs. Brown Sugar Candy.” 


A glimpse into the Colonial home of a prosperous 
Virginia planter is next given to the reader. ‘The 
articles which Washington ordered under the same 
date for his plantation and his home ran the whole 
gamut of merchandize, from “2 best two-bladed 
Knives,” “1 bushel of Tares,” and “2 Crosscut Saws,” 
to busts of Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, 
Charles XII of Sweden, the King of Prussia, Prince 
Eugene, and the Duke of Marlborough; “2 Wild 
Beasts, not to exceed twelve inches in height, nor 
eighteen in length,” and “Sundry small ornaments for 
Chimney-piece.” 

For fathers and mothers and teachers generally, 
who are interested in explaining to little folks the 
cost of living in Washington’s time, the rise in prices, 
the decline in the dollar’s purchasing power, the 
meaning of shilling and penny and pound, these and 
similar lists scattered throughout Washington's 
papers afford an excellent opportunity for this kind 
of instruction. Young people like to study frontier 
economy when presented in this way. The medicine 
is sugar-coated and, therefore, relished. 

Worthwhile it is, too, to notice that this young Vir- 
ginian was, at 27, well enough known that the ship- 
ment might be addressed to him simply: “George 
Washington, Potomack River.” 

Interesting, too, is Washington’s handwriting at 
27. His personal spelling and odd abbreviations are 
quickly noted when one holds in his hand this original 
manuscript draft in the Huntington Library, and 
which was the identical sheet forwarded to Robert 
Cary and Company in England, and compares it with 
the modernized version of the same list as published 
by Mr. Worthington C. Ford in his Writings of 
Washington. Mr. Ford has used the drafts of let- 
ters retained by Washington for his own file. As is 
known, many of these letters Washington at a later 
period in his life went over, carefully correcting, 
erasing, modernizing wherever his maturer judgment 
pointed out the need. The differences between the 
two drafts are not to be explained by the knowledge 
that Mr. Ford himself made them. Mr. Ford, being 
a careful, conscientious, modern workman, knew too 
well the high standards of historical scholarship to 
tamper with Washington’s language or spelling. In 
fact, it was just because that tireless worker and col- 


lector, Jared Sparks, was guilty of this very thing, 
that Mr. Ford felt obliged to undertake to do the 
work all over again, and edit Washington’s Writings 
with all the freshness of their original spelling, punc- 
tuation and curious phrasing. That is, Mr. Ford 
religiously “followed copy.” It was Washington 
himself who in his later revision sometimes deleted, 
sometimes added. 

Washington’s handwriting is seen to be singularly 
neat, clear and legible, and would do credit even to 
any modern chirographer. His penned lines, though 
written on unruled paper, are as straight as the 
printer’s die. This fact is none the less interesting 
even when it is explained that Washington usually 
had a ruled “guide” under his writing sheet. 

In none of Washington’s papers which the writer 
has been privileged to examine over a number of 
years has he ever found hasty, careless, slovenly 
writing. This characteristic was by no means, of 
course, an accident. Would that all the examination 
papers that a teacher has been privileged to read 
over an equally long period had been written as 
legibly ! 

Washington seems to have been only a little less 
methodical than his contemporary, Franklin. Right 
down to the Revolution he composed and wrote out 
all his own letters, and then painstakingly copied 
them himself into letter-books. 
has said that Washington even in his youth always 
had 
said to himself, ““Now, just how would a truly great 
man act in this case?” 


No wonder someone 


seemed to approach a problem as though he 


A peculiar sensation is felt by the historian in 
working with the manuscript copies of Washington's 
letters—and for that matter with any of our great 
men’s letters, if in their original writing—that the 
researcher misses when he can face only the cold, 
printed pages. It is not going too far to say that the 
practical-minded worker who does not feel this height 
ened sense in the company of the actual manuscripts, 
should give over to others his explorations among the 
old records and himself go learn a trade. 

In these days, when everyone is ferreting out 
something new about the Father of His Country, 
apropos his bi-centenary in 1932, it is fitting at this 
season to think of this very human side of the versa- 
tile Washington—a man who had his faults like all 
the rest of us, and who would be the last, if he could 
speak out, to have us regard him as a demigod and 
make of his name a cult. He was a man, ves; but, 
like Saul, he stood head and shoulders above most of 
his contemporaries. 

So that while “first 
enough also “first in peace.”” He was, therefore, not 
only to become, in the words of a well-known modern 
writer, “the one essential man of the 
but to win this most unique tribute from the scholar, 
Herbert B. Adams: “It would seem as though all 
lines of our public policy lead back to Washington 
as all roads lead to Rome.” 
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Is the French Cabinet System a Failure r 


BY PROFESSOR BEN A. ARNESON, DELAWARE, OHIO 


The cabinet system of France, with its apparently 
kaleidoscopic changes, is frequently cited as a terrible 
example of what may be expected from a parliamen- 
tary government. An examination of the situation 
reveals, however, that a wholesale condemnation of 
this form of government on the basis of French ex> 
perience is hardly justifiable. A careful study of 
the French political system leads to two rather im- 
portant conclusions: first, that France has not yet 
developed the cabinet system of government in its 
most efficient form; and, second, that, although the 
French system is not perfect, it is far from being as 
unstable and shifting as is generally believed. 

The failure of France to evolve a highly efficient 
type of responsible cabinet government is evident 
when the French system is compared to that of Great 
Britain, where this form of government is probably 
at its best. Since 1876, when the place of the cabinet 
under the leadership of a prime minister took definite 
form, l'rance has had nearly sixty ministries. Dur- 
ing the same period England has had but seventeen. 
In many instances, in England as well as in France, 
a single person has presided over more than one 
ministry, as, for example, Gladstone in England and 
Briand in France. For this reason, a comparison of 
the number of prime ministers may be more to the 
point. Since 1876, forty different men have held the 
French premiership. In England, for the same 
period, the number is twelve, which happens, also, 
to be the number of men who, since 1876, have been 
president of the United States. 

If we examine the hectic period since June, 1914, 
we find that France up to the dissolution of the Bri- 
and cabinet in June, 1926, has seen fifteen ministries, 
with nine different prime ministers. During the same 
period, England has had five prime ministers; two 
of them, Asquith and Baldwin, each presiding over 
two different cabinets and making a total of seven 
ministries as against fifteen across the channel. 

There are three distinct reasons why the French 
cabinet changes so much more frequently than does 
the British. In the first place, there is a multiplicity 
of parties in France which makes it impossible for a 
closely knit group to control the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, while England, for the most part, works under 
the two-party system. Secondly, the practice of in- 
terpellation in France allows any member of the Par- 
liament to put questions to members of the cabinet 
which must be answered and debated. The debate 
may be followed by a vote, which may easily lead to 
the fall of the cabinet. This affords abundant dppor- 
tunities for attacking the general policy of the cabi- 
net, as well as the particular policy of any one of 
its members. Questions addressed to ministers in 
the British parliament may or may not be answered 
and no vote follows. Much of the instability of the 
French cabinet comes from the interpellations which 
obviously are not an essential part of a cabinet sys- 
tem. In the third place, whenever the British cabinet 


suffers an adverse vote, it has a choice of two modes 
of procedure. It may resign, or it may dissolve the 
House of Commons. In other words, the cabinet may 
call the bluff of the House and ask the entire mem- 
bership to go with it to the electorate. When the 
Irench cabinet finds itself beaten in a vote, it can 
do only one thing, and that is to resign. Obviously, 
the members of the British House are very careful 
about voting against the ministry, lest they find them- 
selves facing a campaign for re-election. In France 
the Deputies need take no such risks. This is due 
to the fact that the power of dissolving the Deputies, 
instead of being vested in the cabinet as is the case 
of England, is vested in the Senate, which for decades 
has practically failed to use its power. In practice, 
it is a certainty that a vote in the Deputies against 
the cabinet will not bring about a dissolution. It is 
because of these three features—the multiplicity of 
parties, the practice of interpellation, and the cabi- 
net's lack of power of dissolution—that France suf- 
fers from ministerial instability, and not one of these 
items is inherent in the cabinet system of govern- 
ment. 

Admitting the comparative inefficiency of the 
French cabinet system, there are, nevertheless, cer- 
tain aspects of the situation which indicate that much 
of the shiftiness and uncertainty is not as complete 
as it seems on the surface. It should be remembered 
that, even though there are frequent cabinet changes, 
there is, in France as in England, a permanent and 
efficient set of administrators below the political 
heads, and these subordinates are not blown away by 
political storms. A new cabinet may mean a change 
at the top, but in each department is found, below the 
minister, a corps of thoroughly trained and carefully 
organized experts, who keep the machinery of gov- 
ernment in motion regardless of ministerial changes. 
These men steer the ship of state safely in spite of 
the turbulence of the surface waters of politics. 

Another important aspect, often neglected by those 
of the public whose knowledge of French politics is 
based on reading headline statements of cabinet 
crises, is the fact that a change of cabinet does not 
mean a complete “‘about face,” as is the case in a 
two-party government, where it is a question of those 
on the outside of the government getting in and those 
who are in stepping out. In France a new cabinet 
is frequently made up of several members of the 
retiring ministry. Hence, a change does not mean a 
reversal of policy, as is usually the case in England, 
but rather a slight change toward the right or the 
left. 

An examination of the membership of the French 
cabinets since 1914 discloses the fact that it is not 
uncommon for men to serve in succeeding cabinets. 
Over thirty ministers have found themselves mem- 
bers of a fallen cabinet, only to be reappointed in 
the succeding one, and these figures do not take into 
account those who were in the Viviani cabinet formed 
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in June, 1914, who were also members of earlier 
ministries. Aristide Briand has served in no less 
than seven ministries from June, 1914, to June, 1926, 
his total service being nearly four years. Each time 
he has been in charge of the department of foreign 
affairs and not many of the great powers have had 
a man in charge of that important department for 
as long a period since 1914 as has France in the 
person of Briand. Etienne Clementel served con- 
tinuously as Minister of Commerce from October, 
1915, to January, 1920, under the respective premier- 
ships of such radically different men as Briand, Ribot, 
Painlevé, and Clemenceau. In addition, he acted as 
Minister of Finance in the Herriot cabinet in 1924 
and 1925. Le Trocquer served as Minister of Public 
Works under the successive ministries of Leygues, 
Briand, and Poincaré, covering the period from Sep- 
tember, 1920, to June, 1924. The department of 
colonies was, for over four successive years, headed 
by Albert Sarraut, who was first appointed by Mil- 
lerand in January, 1920. He was reappointed by 
Leygues, Briand, and Poincaré, respectively, as these 
men, in succession, organized new cabinets. Georges 
Leygues has served in four different ministries—in 
one of them as premier—for a total of over three 
years. 

Paul Painlevé, who has headed three ministries 
since 1914, has served in five others—one under Ribot 
and four under Briand. In the department of interior 
we find Louis Malvy in the successive ministries of 


Viviani, Briand, and Ribot, with a later appointment 
to the same post in the Briand cabinet of March, 
1926. Viviani, after the fall of his cabinet, in Octo- 
ber, 1915, was reappointed to the cabinet of Briand 
which followed his own and continued under Ribot, 
who, in turn, followed Briand as premier. Ribot 
served in the two preceding cabinets before his own, 
as well as in the Painlevé cabinet immediately fol- 
lowing. Andre Maginot served in four different 
ministries, three of them in succession, for over four 
years. Another prominent statesman who has served 
in at least four cabinets, totalling about four years, 
is Louis Loucheur. Altogether, twenty-five French- 
men have served in three or more cabinets since 1914. 
No doubt a study of cabinet membership previous to 
1914 would disclose a large number of other parlia- 
mentary leaders with similar records. 

The French system would work much better if a 
more clearly integrated and more definitely organized 
party system could be developed. This is not likely 
to happen, but French statesmen might well devote 
attention to the problem of interpellations and to a 
movement for giving the cabinet the power of dis- 
solving the Deputies. Until these changes are 
brought about, France will not give to the world an 
exhibition of cabinet government working as it should. 
On the other hand, the critics of France should bear 
in mind that the constant changes in cabinet per- 
sonnel are not as ominous, nor as threatening, to the 
life of the French republic as they seem on the 
surface. 


An Interpretation of the History of France 
for Americans 


BY PROFESSOR CLARENCE PERKINS, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


If the one-year high school course in World His- 
tory is to be made effective, teachers should have 
definite objectives and feel no hesitation in omitting 
minor detailed facts that have little bearing on these 
main objectives. Otherwise, the pupils will get only 
a series of hazy, general impressions of little value. 
To avoid this the great historical movements should 
be stressed and the important contributions of each 
period and each nation to world civilization properly 
emphasized. The teacher should stress the principle 
of continuity, connecting up past and present condi- 
tions, and make concrete pictures of great events of 
the past. ‘The purpose of this article is to help in- 
terpret the great movements in the history of France 
and the leading contributions of the French people 
to world civilization. 

Some of the greatest movements of modern world 
history have been the rise of intense nationalism and 
imperialistic rivalries, and the growth of democracy 
in various forms. ‘Toward these, as well as toward 
the development of modern world civilization, the 
French people have made very significant contribu- 


tions. The greatest movement of French History 
was the unification movement: the gradual amalgama- 
tion of the feudal principalities into one centralized 
national monarchy. Let us look first at the feudal 
conditions which preceded this movement. 


Conpitions 

In the centuries following the break-up of Charle- 
magne’s empire disruptive tendencies triumphed al- 
most everywhere. Even before the great Teutonic 
migrations, standards of civilization in Western Ev- 
rope had long been declining ana, when the new- 
comers settled down, their ideas of what was needed 
for comfortable living were most elementary. ‘Trade 
depends upon demand and the wherewithal to buy. 
Most people of that age knew nothing of the com 
forts of life so familiar to us today. Even had they 
known, they had no surplus above bare necessity for 
making purchases outside their immediate environ 
ment. The nobles exploited them to the limit and 
there was little incentive to advancement in civiliza 
tion. Gold and silver had almost disappeared from 
circulation. The magnificent Roman roads of former 
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days had fallen into decay and their towns were 
ruins even if they escaped destruction by the in 
vaders. Under these conditions trade almost ceased 
and most townspeople had either tu move to the coun- 
try and start farming or starve. 

People ceased to travel and the universal Latin 
language broke up into numerous local dialects. Na- 
tional patriotism declined. Charlemagne tried hard 
to restore it, but his weak successors failed to carry 
on his work. ‘The people of each little region felt 
loyalty only to their local leader. ‘The kings did 
almost nothing for their people, and the latter had to 
look to their local chieftains to protect them from 
the great floods of fierce Magyars, Saracens, and 
Northmen that broke in and terrorized the peaceful 
populations of Western Europe. Local leaders had 
long been usurping the functions of government. In 
the ninth and tenth centuries they had built their own 
fortified strongholds and gathered gangs of fighting 
men ready to rush out of their castles on horseback 
and fight the invaders or the king. ‘To carry on agri- 
culture safety was requisite. ‘The local chieftains 
provided it to a certain extent and the common people 
paid them with labor and food. ‘These nobles were 
often greedy and cruel, but their rule was better than 
none at all. 

These feudal conditions grew up all over Europe. 
Even England, in its island isolation, suffered se- 
verely from feudal disunion. [Feudal lords made war 
whenever they chose and the common people paid, 
always with hardships and often with their lives. 
Feudal warfare never spared the miserable peasantry. 

Concrete word pictures of these feudal conditions 
will effectively bring home to high school pupils just 
how terribly the people suffered. Force was the real 
law of the feudal world. Warfare was the chief occu 
pation of the nobles from 800 to 1000 A. D. Each 
nobleman tried to become independent and many of 
them succeeded. France was divided into dozens of 
practically separate principalities. Had this situa- 
tion continued, France would have become little more 
than a geographical expression. 

Tue Capetians Begin CenrTRALIZATION 

Fortunately, the institution of monarchy did not 
die out in France. There was for long only a fiction 
of royal authority, but slowly the Capetian kings 
built up real power. ‘Their methods are worth ex- 
planation. For two hundred years there was always 
a son ready to succeed his father. Monarchy had 
become elective, but the Capetians outmaneuvered the 
nobles. When the king reached an age when death 
might be anticipated, he would ask the nobles to a 
fine dinner. When the king’s good food and win 
had made them amiable, he would ask them to elect 
his son king. Repeated at every succession, the cus- 
tom of hereditary succession was established so firmly 
that later kings felt free to dispense with this cere 
mony of election. 

The early Capetians were little more than feudal 
chieftains and had great difficulty in keeping order 
in their own principality, of which Paris was the 
capital. Louis VI, the Fat, devoted his life to sup- 


pressing the daring bandits and reducing the nobles 
of his domain to subjection. ‘Then he planned a great 
increase in his royal domain by marrying his son to 
the heiress of the Duke of Aquitaine. Unfortunately, 
Louis VII was not a man of his father’s calibre, and 
on his divorce from Eleanor of Aquitaine the rich 
inheritance fell into the hands of the Angevin kings 
of England. This later became the great cause of 
the Hundred Years’ War. But the next king started 
the struggle to increase the French royal domain, 
which continued throughout the Middle Ages. By 
diplomatic chicanery, by lucky marriages with 
heiresses of independent feudal states, by escheats, 
by ftorteitures, by crusades against heretics, and by 
wars to enforce the royal rights, the Capetian kings 
extended their direct rule over French soil so widely 
that by 1328 their domain included nearly two-thirds 
of France. Ultimately it included all. 

At the same time the Capetians were bettering the 
machinery of government in their royal domain so as 
to make their subjects more prosperous and happy 
and ensure their permanent loyalty, and gradually 
reasserting their sovereign rights over all France. All 
but the fiction of sovereignty had been usurped by 
the nobles. Every great noble coined the money for 
his own principality, held courts of justice for nearly 
all purposes, and commanded the complete allegiance 
of his subjects. If the king called his subjects to 
share his Christmas dinner gratis, there would be a 
large attendance; but, if the summons was to fight, 
the response was likely to be less enthusiastic and 
illness would be widely prevalent. The thirteenth- 
century Capetians coined the most dependable money 
and gradually secured its circulation throughout 
France. Their justice was superior to all others and 
litigants from all France brought their cases to the 
king’s court for settlement. This was especially true 
under the great St. Louis. 


GrowTH or NATIONAL Patriorism 


National patriotism gradually took the place of 
local patriotism. Even under Philip Augustus this 
was shown, especially at the battle of Bouvines. 
Greater freedom from private wars and hence greater 
trade and larger prosperity gave the king increased 
financial resources. The royal taxing power was 
built up and the nobles became inferior in wealth to 
the king. All these various lines of progress reacted 
on one another to produce greater prosperity as well 
as greater royal power. The French people felt that 
the king was their best friend and the nobles gen- 
erally their worst enemies. This was in marked con- 
trast to the feeling of the English people, where na- 
tional unity under despotic kings was set: up far 
earlier, and the nobles became the leaders of popular 
movements to restrain the royal tyranny. Under the 
leadership of the nobility the English parliament won 
power, but in France the Estates-General failed in 
the effort to secure control—a failure which brought 
momentous effects on later history. The blunders of 
Louis XIV and his successors, leading to the loss of 
the French colonial empire in the eighteenth century 
and to the French Revolution, can be traced directly 
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to despotic monarchy established by the unification 
movement of the preceding centuries. 

In Germany the unification movement, under com- 
petent royal leadership, got a far earlier start than 
in France, but the German kings were persuaded to 
follow the phantom of world empire and so were 
drawn into disastrous quarrels with the Pope. The 
outcome was the victory of the nobles, the political 
disruption of Germany, and the rise of the separate 
states. Not till the second half of the nineteenth 
century did Germany secure the tremendous advan- 
tages of political unity which France obtained by the 
close of the Middle Ages. Before Germany was 
unified politically, united france won and lost a great 
colonial empire and secured another one to take its 
place. 

To help in getting this interpretation across to 
high school pupils, interesting incidents can be used 
as illustrative material. Biographical sketches of 
Louis VI, Philip I1, and Louis IX, extracts from the 
primary sources about them, and such historical novels 
as Marion Crawford's Via Crucis, a story of Louis 
VII's time, will help. The teacher should take great 
pains to give concrete individual incidents to show 
how the Capetians got the better of the feudal nobles. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
unification movement was checked for a time by the 
English victories in the Hundred Years’ War. Less 
vigorous French kings lost sight of the goal of unity. 
But the able Charles V could not allow the English 
kings to keep Gascony, which he felt was geographi- 
cally destined to become part of France. Fifty years 
later, after another period of agony, Joan of Arc 
restored the morale of the French soldiers and led 
Charles VII to victory almost in spite of himself. 
She was the incarnation of the spirit of French na- 
tional patriotism, which the earlier Capetians, by 
their steady unifying efforts, had done so much to 
arouse. French nationalism carried the war to a suc- 
cessful ending and the English lost. all their French 
territory except Calais. In the decades that followed, 
survivals of feudal tendencies were dealt with se- 
verely in France, while in England the people suf- 
fered from the rise of a new feudalism, built around 
the retainer system. 


A Pause 1n Unirication 

At the close of the fifteenth century the French 
kings were ready for a contest with Spain for the 
control of Italy and Germany, where the political 
principles of feudalism had triumphed and divided 
these countries into numerous separate states, which a 
powerful foreign king could play off one against the 
other. But the unification of France had not been 
wholly completed. The kings grew overconfident 
and wasted their resources. Then the crown was 
worn by a succession of weaklings, sons of Catherine 
de Medici. The disruptive influence of Protestantism 
working with the separatist ambition of a group of 


nobles threatened the uncompleted unity of France. 
Civil War prevailed for several decades and the 
French people again had graphic illustrations of the 
value of strong royal government. The forces of 
disunion were backed by the king of Spain, who hoped 
to profit by French internal quarrels, as both had 
profited by German and Italian disunion. But Henry 
of Navarre grasped the problem and took what he 
believed to be the best step to restore unity—conver- 
sion to Catholicism. His success was almost imme- 
diate. The unity of France was attained by this 
statesmanlike move and by the efforts of Cardinal 
Richelieu soon to follow. 
CuLture oF MepievaL FRraNcE 

During these long centuries, when the political 
unity of France was at stake, the French people had 
been making great progress in civilization. The 
medieval period was not a period of intellectual or 
cultural stagnation and Irance was the home of many 
of the outstanding figures in the cultural progress 
of that time. It was a Frenchman, Abelard, who first 
attracted to Paris thousands of students from all the 
nations of Europe. It is said “that a pope, nineteen 
cardinals, and more than fifty bishops and arch- 
bishops were at one time among his pupils.” ‘The 
University of Paris with this start grew to be the 
leading center for the study of scholastic philosophy 
and theology in Europe. There two noted Domini- 
cans, Albert the Great and his pupil, Thomas Aquinas, 
taught for a time. ‘The latter’s Summa Theologie 
is still regarded as the best book for the study of the 
scholastic theology. Many other universities were 
founded throughout Europe, and in the north they 
almost invariably followed the plan of organization 
adopted at Paris. Other French universities spe- 
cialized in medicine or law, but to the end of the 
Middle Ages Paris remained the institution of highest 
standing for its specialties. 

In literature France made conspicuous progress 
during the Middle Ages. A well-known writer has 
said, “France was the heart and center of the literary 
activity of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies.’” She “took the lead both in poetry and prose 
and the surrounding countries learned from her to a 
great extent what they should write about and how 
they should write about it.” (Thorndike, History of 
Medieval Europe, p. 401.) Both north and south 
France developed a highly original literature simul- 
taneously. The Song of Roland was only one of a 
long series of chansons de geste written in northern 
France and continuing during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The poets of the South made their 
great original contributions in lyric form and wielded 
a great influence on the poetry of Spain, Italy, and 
Germany. Two great French romances, The Ro- 
mance of leynard the Fox and The Romance of the 
Rose, were known throughout Europe. French prose 
is exemplified by the charming Aucassin et Nicolette. 
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Perhaps the greatest glories of medieval France 
were her Gothic churches and cathedrals, the like of 
which our modern cities have not built. Dozens of 
French provincial towns have magnificent churches 
of such size that the whole community must have sup- 
ported the expense of construction. Medieval French- 
men felt intense pride in their local church. It was 
constructed not only for the glory of God, but also 
to surpass the church of some neighboring city. It 
is hard to make high school pupils feel the grandeur 
of a Gothic cathedral unless one has visited them sym- 
pathetically. One who has stood in awed silence on 
entering the nave of one of these magnificent struc- 
tures, or who has sat in the north transept of Notre 
Dame at Paris and seen the glory of the sun shining 
through the wonderful colors of the great rose window 
opposite can never forget the experience. In other 
forms of art, medieval men made few original con 
tributions, but in architecture the Gothie style was 
unique. 

France claims no credit for having started the 
Renaissance, but her literary men and her artists 
played a part in its development outside Italy. The 
contacts of Frenchmen and Englishmen during the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries were 
so close that considerable French influence on Eng- 
lish literature of the time can be clearly seen. 


Tue Apsoture Monarcuy 

The unification movement, practically completed at 
the death of Richelieu, was succeeded by the period 
of national absolute monarchy of which Louis XIV 
was the outstanding figure. From many points of 
view this is a very important period in French His- 
tory. France was then the leading state of Europe. 
The French army was thought the best. Its military 
engineers planned and built impregnable forts and 
its generals devised new strategy. Its soldiers had 
regular uniforms, were fed and clothed by a special 
commissary department, so they did not have to live 
entirely from the country where they were quartered, 
and were provided with a new weapon, the bayonet, 
which enabled the infantry equipped with muskets 
to stand off a cavalry charge, which previously only 
pikemen could do. French diplomats were the most 
facile in the world, and French became the language 
which all diplomats were expected to learn and use. 
Many of the diplomatic usages and amenities of to 
day are of French origin. The French royal palaces, 
with their sumptuous furnishings, were famous for 
their splendor. Every ruler in Europe imitated them 
as far as he could afford it. French nobles set the 
stvles in clothes and hairdressing for all Furope. 
Parisian dressmakers attained a pre-eminence never 
since lost. French wines and French furniture were 
the vogue throughout Europe. It was the period of 
the philosopher and _ scientist, Descartes, and of 
Racine, Moliére, La Fountaine, and many other fa- 


mous writers. The French Academy of Sciences was 


the leading learned society of the time. Even that 
Prussian military genius, Frederick the Great, pre- 
ferred the French to the German language. French 
prestige was at its height in the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and France set the pace in 
civilization to all the rest of the world. It is true 
that this prestige was built on unstable foundations, 
for the peasants paid for this magnificence and the 
economic development of France was checked by 
Louis XIV’s extravagance. Notwithstanding this, 
much of this prestige has lasted until now. 

During the reign of Louis XIV France was the 
state of which all the rest of Europe was afraid. 
United, she was able to take un active part in the 
struggles for colonial empire, as well as for Con- 
tinental domination. The policy of aggression against 
divided Germany bore fruit in great territorial ad- 
vantages. Alsace and other important lands west of 
the Rhine were won, but by these annexations Louis 
XIV stirred up nearly all the rest of Europe to fight 
him. In order to hold his own in Europe he had to 
starve his colonies. Following the misguided policy 
of Continental European conquests at the cost of the 
colonial and naval supremacy that might have been 
theirs, the kings of eighteenth-century France lost 
their great colonial empire and the commercial 
supremacy of the world to Great Britain. 

It is clear that even this period of national absolute 
monarchy was very much influenced by the methods 
by which France had been unified. Had France de- 
veloped a system of parliamentary government and 
ministerial responsibility such as England did, at 
least some of the royal blunders of the eighteenth 
century might have been avoided. But the unifica- 
tion of France accomplished by her kings had put 
them firmly in power as absolute monarchs. Less 
and less competent and efficient and fully under the 
control of the dilettante court nobility, the eighteenth- 
century kings allowed conditions to drift on to catas- 
trophe. The efficient absolutism of earlier centuries 
had passed into decay. Incapable of reforming it- 
self, revolution had to come. The people gained 
control, but without political experience their leaders 
blundered into military dictatorship. The French 
people during the nineteenth century have been 
gradually acquiring the political experience that they 
could have gained far earlier, had unification been 
completed as soon as in England. 

Politically, the eighteenth century was one of 
decadence for France, but not intellectually, for in 
that age French scientists, political theorists, philoso- 
phers, and economists taught all Europe. Lavoisier 
was the first to change water into the two gases, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. A number of brilliant French- 
men set out to show Europe how foolish were the 
abuses of the Old Régime. Among them, Voltaire 
was the leader. Montesquieu’s theories of govern- 
ment were followed largely by the makers of the Con- 
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stitution of the United States. Rousseau’s theory of 
popular sovereignty had tremendous influence on the 
leaders of the Revolution. A new school of econo- 
mists, headed by Quesnay and Turgot, urged that the 
government must stop regulating industry and trade. 
The brilliant Frenchman, Diderot, gathered a group 
of scientists and philosophers to make the first French 
encyclopedia. This went far to popularize the new 
ideas. In this movement the French were not always 
the originators, but they stated the latest scientific 
conclusions so clearly and brilliantly that the public 
readily came to believe as they wished. These re- 
formers had great influence over such rulers as 
Frederick the Great of Prussia and Joseph II of 
Austria, who tried to better the conditions of their 
subjects by reforms. At one time these intellectual 
leaders seemed likely to bring about peaceful reform 
even at home, but it was not to be. 


Tue Frencn Revo.iution 

The Great Revolution was more than a great move- 
ment in French history—it was one of the greatest 
in world history, and from the latter point of view 
it should be studied. The Old Régime pervaded Fu- 
rope, though French conditions afford the most con 
venient illustrations of its character. Concreteness 
here as everywhere is essential or the pupils will 
merely memorize a large amount of language. They 
should see just how and why the abuses of the Old 
Régime were hateful to the people and how they were 
made aware of the evils. The first or middle-class 
revolution should be interpreted so the pupils will see 
how the grievances of that class were dealt with, while 
the lower classes were given only partial satisfaction 
of their demands, how the king blundered in always 
making concessions too late, and how concessions 
were so often extorted by mob violence. Fvents 
should be connected up to these main interpretations. 
The second or proletarian revolution, growing out of 
the narrowness of the middle class and carried 
through by theorists, should be interpreted fully, 
showing the blunders that led to war with all Europe 
and finally to military dictatorship. The picture 
should not be painted too darkly, for even the Ter 
rorists rendered great services to France. The meth 
ods by which the tremendous enthusiasms generated 
by the Revolution was prostituted to the conquest 
mania of Napoleon should be made very clear, as well 
as the services by which Napoleon made his rule popu 
lar in France. The spread of nationalism and revo 
lutionary propaganda to the rest of Europe should 
be stressed and the influence of these on nineteenth 
century history brought out, for the contributions of 
France toward modern democracy can hardly be over 
emphasized. 

Growtn or Democracy 

Before the French Revolution the rise of democ 
racy in France was conspicuous by its absence. In 
treating this great movement, the efforts to set up a 
strong F.states-General call for explanation and the 
history of this body should be contrasted with that 
of the English Parliament. The reasons for the 


failure of the Estates-General in France are already 
obvious from the preceding interpretation of the uni 
fication movement. With the triumph of the National 
Assembly over King Louis XVI, democratic govern- 
ment seemed on its feet, but the people had so little 
experience in self-government that progress toward 
democracy was slow. Two powerful enemies, the 
nobles and the clergy, fought it; the middle classes 
were less than half-hearted in its support, and self- 
seeking demagogues made the most of their many op- 
portunities to mount to power. Napoleon had no 
love for democracy and made concessions only when 
he had to. The Constitution of 1814, granted volun- 
tarily by Louis XVIII, was a step in the right direc- 
tion, but his successor was a thorough reactionary 
and precipitated the Revolution of 1830. Since then 
nearly every one of the many changes in government 
that France experienced has been a step in the history 
of democracy. The forces in its favor grew steadily 
stronger and their power can be seen clearly in the 
history of French governments. Napoleon III had 
to yield to them. MacMahon and the royalists in 
the seventies and the backers of Boulanger in the 
eighties did likewise. The reactionaries of the seven 
ties had a very scanty conception of the strength of 
democratic sentiment, for they did not dream that the 
republic they allowed to be set up after the disas- 
trous war of 1870 would be more than temporary. 
The President was fully expected to step out and 
make way for the restoration of monarchy. But 
democracy had grown too strong, and so the cabinet 
system of government developed, and the functions 
of the President became merely those of a constitu 
tional king. Since the Boulanger affair there has 
been a quite definite trend toward the Left in French 
politics, and the chance of the restoration of monarchy 
has become more and more remote. 


Proriems 

Nineteenth-century France was the scene of quar 
rels over problems other than political. Protestant- 
ism had failed to win more than a scanty foothold 
in France and the Roman Catholic clergy had almost 
a monopoly of religion in the eighteenth century. 
Grave abuses grew up and the Great Revolution dealt 
perhaps too harshly with the clergy. They conceived 
a bitter opposition to its fundamental principles. The 
Napoleonic régime eased their bitterness somewhat, 
but the clergy desired to recover their religious 
monopoly as ardently as the nobles desired to recover 
their ancient special Throughout the 
nineteenth century bitter feeling persisted—the clergy 
and the nobles obstinately but unsuccessfully oppos 
ing the principles of the Great Revolution. The 
liberals became anti-clericals and the quarrel at last 
culminated in the separation of church and _ state. 
Both clericals and anti-clericals showed intolerance 


and the characteristic French unwillingness to com 


privileges. 


promise and the determination to carry their views 
out to the logical end. 
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Frencu Cutture in THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The nineteenth century was a period of luxuriant 
flowering of French literature and art. he Roman- 
ticists, led by Victor Hugo, wielded tremendous in 
fluence throughout the world. An ardent champion 
of democracy, his popularity has lasted to the present. 
Modern literary criticism has had no greater leader 
than Sainte-Beuve, and Renan, the great rationalist, 
made his influence felt everywhere. The novels of 
Flaubert, Dumas, de Maupassant, and Zola need 
hardly be mentioned—they are so well known. The 
same is true of the scientific work of Pasteur and 
Madame Curie. In nearly every field of cultural and 
scientific progress the French stand out prominently. 

An estimate of French contributions to world 
civilization would be incomplete without some refer- 
ence to French national traits and their influence. 
One competent observer, Guérard,' has analyzed 
French traits under four headings. The first group 
are (1) cheerfulness, sometimes approaching mockery 
or even cynicism, and (2) nervousness, sometimes al- 
most excitability; both characteristics of Paris and 
the south, but restrained by the earnestness, perse- 
verance, and conservatism of the mass of the French 
peasantry. Gaiety and excitability moreover act as 
a corrective to each other, for excitable people need 
“the check of light-hearted scepticism.” And _ the 
Gallic or Parisian strain is modified by the serious- 
ness of the other type. Such a mingling of traits 
gives an extraordinary charm to the conversation and 
the writings of many Frenchmen. 

Two other important French characteristics ex- 
plained by Guérard are (3) sociability and (4) intel- 
lectualism. By the former he means “the predomi 
nance of the social over the individual elements in 
every form of human activity.”” The French are 
famous for their tact, diplomacy, savoir-vivre, and 
etiquette. No other people pay such attention to 
“set rules and canons.”” No other people are so polite. 
“Honor is the Frenchman’s conscience.” Collective 


public opinion dominates over individual instincts. 
The French are pre-eminently logical thinkers rather 
than mystics. Passionate reasoners, they are im- 
mensely fond of abstract ideas. This has given their 
revolutions an especial meaning. On matters of prin- 
ciple they think honestly and fearlessly and refuse 
to delude themselves by compromise. If they believe 
a thing is right, they try to secure that aim without 
yielding. These traits, expressed by their literature, 
their manners, their conversation, their diplomacy, 
and their politics, have wielded great influence on 
the world. The traditions of France—‘the art treas- 
ures, the storied cities...., the immemorial, uninter- 
rupted culture, and skill and taste which these can- 
not fail to breed’’—are “a source of wealth and power 
barely equalled by any European nation.” ? These 
will influence the world for generations to come. 

In this brief survey of the problems of French 
History the writer hopes to have shown that the first 
great movement to be stressed is the union of the 
feudal states to form the national monarchy; then 
the work of the national absolute monarchy finally set 
up on the completion of unification; third, the Great 
French Revolution, and, finally, the resulting struggles 
between reactionaries and liberals, and between 
clericals and anti-clericals, that continued throughout 
the nineteenth century, culminating in the establish- 
ment of democracy in modern France. Properly in- 
terpreted, each of these movements can be clearlv 
shown to have grown from its predecessor, thus well 
illustrating the principle of continuity in the history 
of France. The writer has also tried to show that 
throughout the history of France her contributions 
to progress in civilization have been of the highest 
importance. France has long been a leader, and, 
while this position has in modern times been shared 
more widely, it has not been lost. 


1Guérard, A. L., French Civilization in the Nineteenth 
Century, pp. 36-41. 
* Guérard, pp. 300-301, 


Providing for Individual Differences’ 


BY RUTH M. JOHNSON, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 


A Dirricuity 

That there are individual differences in all classes 
is a recognized fact. We who have recently com- 
pleted class records for the year are definitely con- 
scious of wide differences in attainment. 

This is not a new problem, nor is it one that has 
already been satisfactorily solved. We are constantly 
meeting such caustic criticisms as, that our school 
system is adjustable only to lock-step methods, that 
it is producing machine-made minds, that originality 
is crushed and individuality is annihilated. 

To provide for these individual differences and 
yet at the same time offer opportunities to. the ever- 
increasing numbers entering our schools, has long 


been a constant challenge to students of educational 
problems and administrators of school systems. For 
more than half a century we find that leading educa- 
tors have called attention to the need of planning 
school organization to meet the needs both of those 
who could apparently advance more rapidly, and of 
those who need more time and assistance than the 
average of the class. As early as 1876 Dr. William 
T. Harris, in a report to the St. Louis Board of 
F.duecation, is said to have proposed, as a remedy, 
hve-week intervals between promotion periods. 

It has been interesting to me in the study of this 
problem to note the many efforts that have been 
made to adjust schools to individual needs. We find 
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the multiple-course curricula with increasingly free 
election from a wide array of subjects; the custom 
of permitting the pupils to carry fewer or more than 
four high school subjects; the dependence of entrance 
into extra-curricular activities upon class records; 
so-called homogeneous grouping; special classes for 
the mentally limited or poorly prepared and of others 
for the highly gifted pupils; and special help classes 
or coaching. 

Perhaps the methods attracting most attention to- 
day are the Dalton, Winnetka, Morrison and the 
often called Contract Plan or the Differentiated Unit 
Plan of instruction. 

It is of the last named method that I shall speak. 
Under the leadership and inspiration of Professor 
H. L. Miller we are studying and working with this 
plan in Wisconsin High School at the University of 
Wisconsin in the hope that through it we may allow 
the pupil much freedom to develop in his own way 
and even tempt him to achieve his best. 

All pupils who have passed from the preceding 
grade or course, regardless of the type or grade of 
ability, are put in the same class or section of the 
class, no attempt being made to segregate pupils 
according to any apparent abilities. It is not a plan 
to eliminate all differences within a class group, but 
rather to encourage such differences. The former 
would seem futile when one looks into the reasons for 
the wide variations found in each group. 

Although these reasons are difficult to determine in 
particular groups, in general it seems they are due 
to dissimilar inherited potential capacities and to 
abilities resulting from wide diversity in training. 
Even in schools having very definite prerequisites for 
a course and very similar training within the pre- 
requisite course, wide differences of ability and 
interest are quickly detected in those forming a new 
class group, and few teachers can assume a uniform 
foundation and training due to previous preparation. 
Nor do the causes of variation cease to act upon 
entering the class. Health, attendance, time for 
study, and, often greatest of all, the attitude of the 
pupil toward the subject, toward his fellow pupils 
and his instructor and their attitude toward him, 
continue to add to the complexities of the situation. 


Turee Levets or Work 


In recognition of the resulting differences, the 
differentiated unit plan of instruction provides a unit 
of three integrated levels within which pupils of 
varying abilities and interests may find a challenge. 

In organizing the work for the year, the subject- 
matter is divided into units or blocks of related 
material organized around a central principle, or 
problem, or outstanding period characteristic, the 
choice of central theme as well as the type of ma- 
terial being chosen, of course, with the development 
and the general interest of the group in mind. The 
number of units in the year’s work will vary with the 
subject-matter and with the age of the pupils. If 
eight or ten units are used they may be subdivided 
into related parts or phases according to the nature 
of the subject. The larger unit tends to stress basic 


central ideas or principles and thus helps the pupil 
to appreciate the unity of the course. It is also 
better adaptable to the technique of meeting indi- 
vidual differences than the short unit, such as a 
daily assignment lesson would be. 

In the main level, the Fair or “‘C” division, are 
included the fundamental principles or main ideas 
the minimum of essentials—the mastery of which 
one holds as a standard for a passing grade. 

The middle or “B” level of the integrated unit is 
planned to include what is considered necessary in 
addition to the Fair work for a grade of Good; and 
in the upper or “A’’ level, the added work repre- 
sents the basis for the Excellent grade. Pupils who 
earn the Excellent grade will have given evidence of 
mastery or achievement in the C, B, and A levels 
(i. e., Fair, Good, Excellent), while those earning a 
Good grade will have completed the C and B levels, 
and those receiving the grade of Fair will have done 
only the C level of work in the same period of time. 
It is quite possible and often advisable to combine 
the work of C and B for definitely B pupils, or B 
and A or even C, B, and A for those who are beyond 
a doubt A pupils. 

The character of the content of the upper levels is 
determined on two principles; first, extension for 
enrichment of the main theme which may be done 
through further study of examples, applications, or 
more detailed accounts, or of related subjects not 
included in the C or Fair level, and second, increased 
skill through use of material of greater difficulty. 
This may often include source material study, and 
sometimes pupils of this level will enjoy reading a 
more critical account which may involve 
principles more than concrete materials. 

The plan recognizes three general levels within 
the same working group. But since we realize that 
within each level abilities and interests also vary, an 
attempt is made to provide for these variations by 
offering within the B and A levels a variety of sug 
gestions, questions, topics, references, and problems 
calling for graphic representation of materials, ete., 
from which pupils may choose. To further provide 
for particular interests and to encourage a curiosity 
about points only suggested in the Fair level work. 
pupils are always encouraged to suggest related sub 
jects which they would like to study, and these often 
prove to be worthy substitutes for the suggested 
problems. 


abstract 


Pian or Approacu 

Having planned the subject-matter content of the 
three levels within the unit, and the approximate 
amount of time to be given to the study of the unit. 
the class approaches the work through a teacher 
directed discussion of the purpose or principle of the 
unit. In this introductory step, the purpose and 
general content of the new unit is made clear by the 
teacher; the relation of the new unit to previously 
mastered ideas or developed both 
through response to questions and suggestions, and 
through explanation on the part of the teacher; and 
the method of procedure for study of the unit is 
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agreed upon through pupil and teacher co-operation. 
Pupils are encouraged to indicate the conditions they 
expect to find, and the probable leads to follow to 
the desired end, or the methods of possible solution. 

In order to encourage pupil ability in self-direction 
and initiative, the more completely the plan of 
approach to the study of the unit seems to be the 
product of pupil thinking, the better. This obviously 
will vary with the newness of the method necessary 
for the new material. The teacher will have pre- 
pared beforehand the needed or possible materials for 
class use; that is, the page references in the text, the 
reference books, atlases, graph tables, pictures, 
models, and whatever else may be useful. 

The prospectus period, or problem-raising period 
as it is often called, should whet the appetite or 
stimulate the curiosity of the pupil. It should serve 
much the same purpose as a first-class commercial 
book review and, hence, should be immediately fol- 
lowed by an opportunity for the pupil to pursue the 
suggested leads or “guide lines.” 

lor the convenience of the class it is helpful to 
have mimeographed copies of the plan for study of 
the Fair or C level, and suggestions for the B and A 
level work and these can be distributed at this point. 
Of course, as a rule, the teacher has prepared these 
sheets before the problem-raising period, and, hence, 
they are not the result of class planning. For this 
reason they are not ideal, and great care and skill 
needs to be used to prevent the class attitude from 
becoming that of fulfilling a teacher-requirement 
mechanically, instead of that of investigation and dis- 
covery of desired information or solution of a self- 
initiated problem. 

If the material is not difficult to use and the method 
or steps to be taken not too complicated, the black- 
board can easily be used for the guide-lines as the 
prospectus period develops them and, hence, the 
feeling of the plan being the class’s own can be 
emphasized, 

Even though the class sees on the teacher's desk 
the pile of mimeographed sheets, the problem-raising 
period can be made a very vital and pupil-directed 
one. It often becomes somewhat of a game of seeing 
whether the class can forecast the plan already made 
by one who has gone over the way before. Even so, 
there is in that a challenge for the pupil to use his 
best thought and judgment as to method or probable 
result based on given causes and, hence, good train- 
ing is afforded in one of the social science objectives. 

The better pupils of the class no doubt make the 
larger share of the suggestions, and see more of the 
relationships of the new material to the old in this 
preparation part of the work, though sometimes those 
who are the keenest and quickest in seeing the best 
way to go about work are not the best in the follow- 
ing study movement. 


InpivipvaL Work Perriop 
The study or individual work movement is usually 
much the longest phase in this method of study. All 
pupils are working within the same unit at their own 
rate of speed, their best rate, we hope, and in their 


own way. Reading the text, supplementing it by 
references, making outlines, digests, gathering notes, 
planning questions, making maps, thinking through 
points of difficulty; in fact, doing any of the work 
laid out or suggested in the preliminary period, or in 
some cases working according to an altered plan 
made as the situation arises, will be the procedure 
throughout the first part of the directing-study move- 
ment, 

The teacher finds the opportunity here to discover 
individual needs, to “learn the pupils,’ as someone 
has said, so that she may effectively teach them by 
giving desired or needed aid. She may need to arouse 
the languid, and encourage, direct, and stimulate to 
further progress the more rapidly advancing ones. 
Tasks or steps in the work may be approved or 
rejected. Although difficulties peculiar to an indi- 
vidual often arise and can be dealt with individually, 
others will be found to be common to several. 
Groups may be taken to one side and help given to 
them either by the teacher or by some pupil who has 
been found capable of doing it well, and who con- 
siders it a privilege to do it. If a point of difficulty 
is found common to most of the class all may stop for 
an explanation. 

Pupils are encouraged to study with an inquiring, 
challenging attitude of mind and to present to the 
teacher and the group, problems that seem worthy 
of solution or sidelines of information that seem inter- 
esting and desirable to follow up. The mental atti- 
tude that is stimulated is more important than the 
system or organization of work. The study in the 
class hour will be continued by outside work, the type 
to be done in each case to be indicated by the teacher. 

At first all members of the class will begin with 
the C level of work, and no B or A work will be per- 
mitted until the whole C phase is accepted. When a 
pupil thinks he has completed his study of the Fair 
level of the phase or unit, he may give evidence of 
mastery through a test, or summary, an outline or in 
an individual or group oral discussion. If his work 
does not prove satisfactory, the weak points will have 
been disclosed, and further study under supervision 
may be put upon them. When the Fair work is 
mastered, he may continue with his chosen B level 
problem and afterward with A, which can be checked 
through outline, summary or oral presentation to the 
group. 

As the teacher becomes better acquainted with the 
abilities of individuals, she may often plan with cer- 
tain ones to begin the work of the unit with the A 
and B level of work, which shall, in that case, include 
the essential foundation work in some form. This 
may be helpful to the individual and to the class. 

If, for example, the subject of study is Roosevelt's 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, the text may 
explain it briefly, and the C level may require only that 
much for mastery, but a chapter in Fish’s American 
Diplomacy, which gives a much more complete 
account, may have been suggested as an A level topic, 
and an A pupil could read this without having first 
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been checked on his text mastery. ‘Thus his time 
would be saved and he would be ready to contribute 
the results of his special study to the whole class in 
a discussion period, and at the same time prove his 
mastery of C and A levels. It would be unwise to 
attempt this, however, until the teacher is certain that 
the pupil has skill and speed and time enough to 
accomplish the more difficult task. 

Due to difference in difficulty or interest of the 
units or to the amount of outside study time avail- 
able, pupils will not always do the same level of 
work in each unit, and a teacher can ascertain rea- 
sons and adjust her advice accordingly. 
are regularly C pupils will always have the oppor 
tunity to do either a part or all of the B level of 
work, and it is well to plan the work occasionally so 
that C pupils may have time to do something more 
than the minimum. 


Those who 


There are three points about this which 


naturally encourage pupils to choose to do the upper 
levels of work; first, the fact that it sets definite 
pictures of higher possibilities; second, it offers a 


plan 


choice of material and thus gives an opportunity for 
individuals to contribute something of interest and 
value to the group; and third, credit in the course 
depends upon how much of the upper level of the 
work is done. 

While most pupils elect the upper work if they are 
able to do it, there are usually some who could and 
should do it, but who will not, unless strongly urged by 
the 
with some pupils, and we have the understanding in 
our school that he who does not do his best is failing, 
even though he may be doing the Fair or Good level 
of the work satisfactorily. 
ports such a standard, one would have to depend on 
personal appeal. 


teacher. Even urging does not secure results 


Unless the school sup- 


Crass Discussion 

As the study continues, a time is set for the com- 
pletion of the unit or some phase of it, if it is a 
complex unit. 
This may be a socialized discussion. By permitting 
than the C level to 
start the discussion, and letting those who have made 
special study of the topic contribute the results of 
their work, there is an opportunity for all to share 
both in giving and receiving. Graphs and cartoons 
may be may be 
made on the blackboard or on large sized maps for 
display. 

On points of dispute pupils may present opposite 
views with data. 


‘Then a class discussion may be held. 


those who have done no more 


made of size for class use, maps 


To impress pupils who give these 
reports with the necessity of presenting their special 
work in a way that will really contribute something 
of value to the class, a pupil critic may give criti- 
cisms, or the pupil giving the report may have a 
short single-word answer quiz which he will give and 
grade. This also gives an opportunity for practice 
in note taking from oral work. 


Often time cannot be given for class presentation 
of all the upper level work, and this may be credited 
from written or individual oral evidence of accom- 
plishment. In practice it has seemed best for most 
of the A and B level work to be worked out in written 
form as a basis for oral presentation, but if it is 
given orally the written work need not be checked. 

This third phase—the Organizing Movement—is, 
as has been shown, a group activity in which the 
unity, though not the uniformity, of the class work is 
being shown. It serves as a testing period to some 
extent, as a drill somewhat, especially for those 
whose individual work had been checked earlier, but 
most of all for a further learning and thinking period 
in which to relate the work of the unit to the purpose 
of the whole course, and to broaden and enrich and 
often correct impressions gained in independent 
study. 

If several of these discussion periods have been 
found advisable in the course of the study of a unit, 
a final, general organizing of all the phases, a uni- 
fying review, will no doubt be needed. Following 
this or as a part of this last movement a written test 
will ordinarily be used, especially to permit the 
pupil to express the unity and essentials of the move- 
ment or the principle or phase of history, or the 
skill attained through the unit. 

In organizing the upper differentiated levels within 
the unit there are several problems to consider. They 
should be planned in keeping with the central pur- 
pose of the unit and should make a worth while addi- 
tion to the content of the C level. ‘They should also 
have a definite value in themselves, providing for 
development of abilities through exercise of judg- 
ment in choice of essential points or relationships, 
evaluation or analysis of a situation, ete. They 
should call for ability to think and organize material 
for presentation, and often imagination and ability to 
reconstruct a picture of the past; in other words, be 
such as to call for “creative” work on the part of the 
pupil, not merely echoing the words of an author. 

Personal interests and special abilities should be 
considered and definitely used and developed for the 
good of the group; for example, the manually efficient 
pupil may learn and share with others very definite 
values through making models or graphs, while the 
musically inclined person may make a study of the 
music of the period, and sometimes illustrate it for 
the class. 

DANGERS AND Propiems or THE Metuop 

The problem of determining the difference in type 
and difficulty in the A and B levels is a very real one, 
and one in which there is a field for experimentation. 
The A level pupils seem to be the ones who should 
use source material the most, though, of course, all 
levels should become acquainted with certain well 
known documents, addresses, and accounts. Power 
to draw generalizations and comparisons seems to 
belong much more to the B and A pupils and, hence, 
can be utilized in connection with the upper level 


problems. ‘This problem is, perhaps, no more serious 
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than the general one of standards in all forms of 
teaching. 

The danger of making requirements too long needs 
to be carefully guarded against. ‘This is true for 
each of the levels. The conscientious, slower pupil, 
though not to be encouraged in his slowness, should 
be given an opportunity to prove his ability and make 
his contribution through a more difficult degree of 
work rather than through excessive quantity, while 
the rapid reader may relish and gain greatly from 
much reading. ‘The danger of the ambitious, but less 
able pupil attempting to read too widely or deeply 
for real assimilation must be avoided, as well as the 
danger of the highstrung, ambitious, gifted pupil be- 
coming overstimulated. Quality must not be sacri- 
ficed to secure quantity. 

‘T'wo problems that affect the teacher's time appear: 
first, formulating the three level assignments, and 
second, in checking the individual work. The work 
of planning the three levels is by far the greatest the 
first year it is attempted, and though it will never be 
used without alteration for two successive groups, 
most of the material will be readily adjustable. 

The system does require a good deal of check 
ing of written work, but through use of the rapid 
check tests and through practice in selecting samples 
of work that are keys to the understanding of a 
phase, we are learning to do much of the checking in 
the directing-study period at a time and place where 
it is most effective and helpful in diagnosing pupil 
difficulties before it is too late to lend aid. 

No doubt some schools will still find it inconvenient 
to have reference books in the classroom for use, and 
some will find too few available, but I think no more 
are necessary for this method of work than are 


desirable for any system of teaching which presumes 
the necessity of reference reading. 


Pepacoaicat Resuts 

Some valuable results can be seen in this plan of 
teaching. It tends to make the subject studied appear 
to the pupil as an opportunity to learn many inter- 
esting things rather than as a requirement to memo- 
rize many lessons; it emphasizes pupil responsibility, 
for whether or not he reaches the upper levels of 
work depends upon his application, his effort, and 
his energy used; it gives opportunity to the slower 
pupil to feel the satisfaction of doing a piece of work 
well, and at the same time to receive value from the 
contributions of other pupils which illuminate the 
work he is doing; it allows for independence and 
initiative; it helps to discourage habits of laziness 
which bright pupils so often form—the idea that the 
less effort they need to do required work, the higher 
the credit they will receive; and at the same time, it 
prevents overstraining and discouraging of the poorer 
pupils, 

It is not claimed that the differentiated unit plan 
is a special procedure entirely unlike or detached 
from other teaching processes; in fact, one of its 
advantages is that it may be used in any class with- 
out interfering with the rest of the school system. It 
is not a panacea for all the ills of classroom teaching, 
but rather it is an emphasis upon a phase of teaching 
which is generally recognized as important, but all 
too often neglected, due to the difficulties inherent 
in it. 

“A paper read before eighth annual meeting of the Na- 


tional Council for the Social Studies, Minneapolis, July 3, 
1928, 


The Newspaper as an Interpreter of 
Social Lite 


BY GUY VAUGHN PRICE, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, TEACHERS COLLEGE OF 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


The increase of newspaper influence is an obvious 
fact of contemporary life. It seems to be particu- 
larly true in Western Europe and the United States. 
Close study would likely show that the newspaper is 
extending its influence in Central and Latin-American 
countries, and in Russia, China, and Japan. One- 
half of the newspapers of the world are published in 
the English language. By 1904 the number of sepa- 
rate newspaper publications was estimated at 60,000, 
of which number 23,000 were published in the 
United States and Canada, or one-third of all.' In 
1923 the number of aggregate publications was less, 
but the circulation had greatly increased. The total 
daily circulation in the United States in that year 
was 35,723,107, while the weekly circulation was 
47,860,509, and the Sunday circulation reached a 
total of 44,611,698. This gives total weekly dis 
tribution in excess of the population. In New York 
City, which may be typical of newspaper saturation 
a careful count showed that the combined circulation 


of newspapers was 5,924,139 each day, including tab- 
loids. Whatever the figures are there is no rea- 
son to doubt the statement of Walter Lippmann that 
“the newspaper is in all literalness the bible of 
democracy, the book out of which a people deter- 
mines its conduct. It is the only serious book most 
people read. It is the only book they read every 
day.” 

Yet the newspaper is not seriously regarded in 
many educational circles as an educative agency. 
This attitude is in part justified by the conviction 
that an uncritical use of the newspaper might make 
extensive relearning necessary and by the sort of 
publicity the schools do receive. Athletics receives 
far more attention than scholastic matters. But the 
schoolmen themselves must bear a part of the respon- 
sibility of not taking the public into their confidence 
and not giving all the facts. It is now recognized 
as the duty of the schools to keep the public informed 
as to the new opportunities offered by the general 
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school organization. “Progressive schools,” as Rey- 
nolds rightly maintains, “are to be found where peo- 
ple are familiar with the work of the schools. We 
cannot expect a man to support something he knows 
nothing about,” a remark which holds as true of the 
colleges as of the public elementary or high schools.‘ 

The American public school from the time of its 
compulsory establishment in Massachusetts in 1647, 
has been chiefly a reading school. Reading was jus- 
tified by the founders on the ground that an under- 
standing of the scriptures was necessary to individual 
salvation. ‘The modern insistence on reading is to be 
found in the assumption that reading provides the 
basis for social salvation as well as individual ad- 
justment. It is doubtless true in many cases that 
all that is secured by reading work in the schools is 
literacy merely and not a critical habit of mind. 
Some remarks recently exchanged between Profes- 
sors T. Livingston Scholz and David Snedden indi- 
cate that educators are conscious of this deficiency. 
Scholz quotes Snedden as follows: 

“Literacy has social values no less for Italy, Rus- 
sia, or Turkey than for America. Good command of 
the vernacular may be no less useful to oligarchic 
societies than to democratic ones.” 

Professor Scholz comments: 

“Here we have an old friend....that reading is just 
simply reading, its value all the same no matter who 
reads it nor for what purpose. His statement can 
only mean that he considers the ability to read just 
as valuable and the method of teaching it just as 
standardized in a society in which a majority of the 
members have no occasion for reading as in one in 
which the preservation of social relationships is de- 
pendent on reading as a means of communication. 
This, in turn, only means that he has never asked 
himself why literacy is valuable at all.’ 

The question of why literacy is valuable needs to 
be closely examined, and because newspaper read- 
ing is so well-nigh universal the schools must accept 
responsibility for critical reading. Many years ago 
Professor W. G. Sumner said that of the education 
that prepares for citizenship the cultivation of the 
critical faculty is the most important. To the same 
effect Professor F. H. Giddings has said that educa- 
tion should make society “mob proof.” Professor 
H. D. Lassawell, in his recent volume on Propaganda 
Technique in the World War, concludes that “Small 
primitive tribes can weld their heterogeneous mem- 
bers into a fighting whole by the beat of the tom- 
tom and the tempestuous rhythm of the dance.”” But 
in a modern state “‘a new and subtler instrument must 
weld thousands and even millions of human beings 
into one amalgamated mass of hate....Talk must take 
the place of drill; print must supplant the dance.” 
Elsewhere, he attributes the ever-present propaganda 
to the social disorganization due to technological ad- 
vances. Impersonality has superseded personality in 
social life. “Literacy and the means of communica- 
tion have quickened the connection between those who 
rule and the ruled....Most of what was formerly done 
by violence and intimidation must now be done by 
argument and persuasion. Democracy has proclaimed 


the dictatorship of palaver, and the technique of dic- 
tating to the dictator is named propaganda.” ° 

Attention has been directed to the home, church, 
state, and school as the primary institutions, but the 
press and its sister, the movies, must be included. If 
propaganda and high-pressure advertising are so 
potent as represented, it is likely that the wide 
reader will be less influenced. ‘The direct use of the 
newspaper in teaching current events is making some 
progress. But the chief deficiency in such teaching 
is the frequent lack of a broad historical and social 
background on the part of both the teacher and the 
student, and the lack of any systematic reference to 
the more fundamental elements in human culture. A 
class exercise composed of odds and ends, an omnium 
gatherum, of random reports only, gives the world 
the appearance of a “big, blooming confusion’ that 
James said it was. The teacher’s function is some- 
what like that of an editor who attempts to reduce 
the highly diversified activities reported upon to some 
order. The teacher must be on the alert to discover 
the conditions out of which the events arose.’ 

Of the efforts to state the basic elements in human 
culture, Professor Clark Wissler’s scheme has won 
considerable approval.* He includes nine elements, 


and some have thought that they might be applied to . 


the interpretation of culture from the most primitive 
to the most advanced stages. The nine elements he 
lists are: (1) Speech and writing habits, (2) Certain 
material traits, such as food, clothing, and transpor- 
tation, (3) Art, (4) Mythology and scientific knowl- 
edge, (5) Religion, (6) Family and social systems, 
(7) Property, both real and personal, (8) Govern- 
ment, and (9) War. Undoubtedly, the application 
of such a scheme to all stages of culture is open to 
serious criticism. Professor Ellwood has pointed out 
that there is in the scheme the tremendous assump- 
tion of the identity of the elements of culture. Cul- 
ture is under the law of evolution and transforms it- 
self. War, while the supreme theater of the human 
emotions, ought not today be thought of as a culture 
trait. Peace seems more appropriate and surely 
ought to have a place in civilization. Science is more 
fitting than mythology. In studying human culture 
we must ever keep in mind that man is a maker of 
values as well as of tools and that the non-material 
elements in his culture are not easily classified. 
Nevertheless, while cultures differ, they do have some 
common elements.” 

If we would fairly grasp the contradictory traits 
in our society we must face the pressures of our 
civilization in some such fashion as they confront the 
metropolitan editor in such pairs as fundamentalism 
and modernism, patriotism and cosmopolitanism, 
socialism and capitalism, imperialism and home rule, 
urbanism and agrarianism. Modern man must choose 
from a variety of stimuli. Many writers have in- 
sisted upon the social environment as basic. The 
modern conception of an educated man is that of a 
man who is trying, with some degree of success, to 
understand what is happening to him and why in the 
midst of the civilization in which he lives. On this 
point, Professor L. L. Bernard has remarked: 
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“Man’s accumulation of a psycho-social environ- 
ment has been a long and painful process. It is the 
process of the attainment of civilization. Its com- 
plete and effective development had to await the com- 
ing of written language which had made possible.... 
the storage of potential neuro-psychic technique or 
habit in unlimited volume. In other words, when man 
reaches a limit beyond which he cannot proceed with 
maximum efficiency in carrying within his memory 
conceptual methods of environmental analysis....he 
stores the overflow and draws upon it when he has 
need. Thus, we have to come to possess vast libraries 
of this measurement or resulting data, and these are 
increasing in volume and content at a rapid rate.” *° 

The storing of this neuro-psychic content puts a 
new emphasis on vocabulary training. Some edu- 
cators have reduced the words to be taught by the 
elementary grades to 4,000 words. This is 1 per 
cent. of the words in our language, if derivatives are 
included. We are apt at times to speak scornfully 
of mere words, but increasingly human communica- 
tion takes place through words. So long as big 
words like Bolshevism, Americanism, patriotism, 
Christianity and the like are used to cover anything 
the biggest fool wishes to include, so long we shall be 
wandering in a fog of misunderstanding. A good 
index to the degree of social intelligence is whether 
society is willing to live in a fraudulent environment 
of unanalyzed words. The newspaper could be used 
to determine the meaning of words as actually used. 

Among other specific values of the newspaper in 
the interpretation of social life are: 

Its revelation of contemporary conditions in our 
own country. It also has value for the study of the 
contemporary culture from which we are absent. 
The newspaper has value in the study of previous or 
historic cultures. It possesses worth for the study of 
the general state of technology. The layout of the 
houses, interior furnishings, city life, industrial arts, 
and the various phases of life are inevitably reflected, 
although the pathological aspect may be emphasized, 
as in the case of crime. ‘Through the newspaper one 
may determine the difference in culture areas within 
one country or between different countries or between 
ethnic groups. Specific parts of the average daily, 
which should be observed, are the news articles, 
editorials, cartoons, advertisements, society, sporting, 
financial, health, and etiquette items. 

Certain obvious conditions limit the value of the 
newspaper as a revealer of contemporary culture. 
The opinion which the newspaper represents as 
public opinion, may be only the group opinion of 
which the newspaper is the organ. There are few 
genuinely national newspapers. Perhaps the New 
York Times meets this test in the collection of its 
news acceptably, but fails in circulation as one leaves 
New York City. News gathered from the outside 
tends to take on a local coloration. The newspaper’s 
value as an indicator of public opinion is affected by 
propaganda, by advertising interests, by dominant 
industries, and by the partisanship and training of 
the editor. But within these limits it is valuable for 
the study of mass movements, social changes and 


class dominance. The writer believes that the 
merits of the papers of today outweigh their de- 
merits. The press has recently exposed for us Klan 
politics in Indiana. A Mr. Mellett gave his life in 
the exposure of a corrupt gang in Ohio. Although 
Mr. Bent claims that in the oil exposures the news- 
papers generally betrayed their constituencies, it 
seems that they have atoned for it in the recent pub- 
licity given to the oil cases pending in the courts.** 
Because of newspaper publicity certain figures are 
done in oil, long to hang in the national hall of 
shame. 

The newspaper itself is in process of change. The 
schools of journalism would seem to assure steady 
progress in the future. As for the recent past, the 
names of James Gordon Bennett, New York Herald; 
Horace Greely, New York Tribune; Henry J. Ray- 
mond, New York Times; Samuel Bowles, Springfield 
Republican; Edwin Lawrence Godkin, New York 
Evening Post; Henry Watterson, Louisville Courier- 
Journal; William Rockhill Nelson, Kansas City Star; 
William Allen White, of the Emporia Gazette, are a 
sufficient guarantee of independence and progress in 
the recent past. As for the future it seems that the 
solution to the riddle of social progress no longer lies 
with governments, but with the agencies of popular 
education. It is to “pitiless” publicity that most 
reformers turn. The State Department is realizing 
increasingly the necessity of a sane and _ well- 
informed public opinion. The relation of the press 
to international good-will is evident. On this point 
M. Bokanowski has written ‘of the qualifications of 
the foreign news correspondent: 

“He should be, in respect of the journal he repre- 
sents, in respect of his compatriots, an attentive 
interpreter of the thoughts, sentiments, difficulties, 
doubts, of the milieu in which he lives. He should 
endeavor, without being discouraged, to carry out the 
delicate task of explaining and correlating the 
mentalities, the forms of expression, the methods of 
work, of one country to the other. It is his business 
to discover and, therefore, reduce the causes of mal- 
contendus, and to cultivate and render more effica- 
cious the more powerful causes of rapprochement. He 
should by his functions prepare the interpenetration 
of peoples—the collaboration of will and the union 
of hearts.” ** 

When the réle of public opinion and the methods 
of its formation are more closely studied we shall 
doubtless have books on the tests of news. Mean- 
while, the following principles are submitted as hav- 
ing some value in schools where newspaper reading 
is encouraged: 

1. Is the newspaper article credible? Was the 
event in line with the customary action of individuals. 
Lord Northcliffe once asserted the reverse, claiming 
that the extraordinary and incredible was the test of 
news. 

2. Does the article seem to be written from an 
ulterior purpose? 

3. Does the article give all the facts or one side 
only? 
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4. Is it reported as fact or rumor? 

5. Is it written anonymously or is it written as, 
“It is reported on high authority.” The recent dis- 
cussion of the rdle of the presidential spokesman 
gives point to this criterion. 

The Associated Press has itself set up ideals which 
are worthy of closer observance. In an authorized 
statement it declares: ‘The service is intended to be 
limited to the reporting of news without bias....It is 
the theory of the organization that, in a self-govern- 
ing country like ours, the citizens, if given the facts, 
must be able to form their own opinions concerning 
them.” 

The social sciences are not so well developed that 
they can appear ungrateful for any help in the direc- 
tion of social analysis, social fact-recording, or of 
greater control of social progress. Among historians 
who have made much use of the newspapers are 
Professor John B. McMaster and Dr. E. P. Ober- 
holtzer. On this point Dr. Oberholtzer has said, 
“By neglecting a whole class of sources, the news- 
papers, he (Channing) has missed the ebb and flow 
of contemporary opinion, which, if it contain pitfalls, 
is of unquestioned value in giving the author an in- 
sight into the course of events, not otherwise to be 
gained, as well as a verve in the quality of his narra- 
tive.” ** Professor R. E. Park and Professor F. H. 
Giddings, among the sociologists, have not only had 
journalistic experience, but have used the newspaper 
for sociological analysis. Dr. John Dewey, perhaps 
the leading pragmatic philosopher, has long had a 
keen interest in current affairs and his latest book, 
The Public and Its Problems, indicates his continuing 
interest. He has written that “The first necessity is 
freedom of social inquiry and of distribution of its 
conclusions, for there can be no public without full 
publicity in respect to all the consequences which 
concern it.” Continuing, Dr. Dewey intimates that 
it is even absurd to claim that any such freedom now 
exists, for even where the legal restrictions have been 
diminished, “there is a social pathology which works 
powerfully against effective inquiry into social insti- 
tutions and conditions.”’ 

From the point of view of the dominant conception 
of the group in sociology, many newspapers are weak 
in that they fail to integrate the community. This 
seems to be particularly true of the rural weeklies, 
which are publishing each year an increasing per- 
centage of foreign matter. Contrary to the general 
impression, there are many American families which 
do not have a daily paper, but which read the country 
weekly with avidity. There is today a genuine need 
for a rural press, for champions of rural welfare. 
For in the projected solutions of the farm problems 
one can find the bad effects of propaganda in the 
creation of attitudes of apathy, suspicion, and 
timorousness. 

In pandering to the pecuniary motive of the group 
there is an assumption of the very thing to be proved, 
that the newspaper is actually revealing contempo- 
rary mores. In giving us news of crimes of abnormal 
individuals, of graft, divorce, of anything that bor- 
ders on the sensational, the marvelous, or the ridicu- 
lous, it is a question whether it is faithfully reflect- 


ing the current morality. How does an editor know 
that the public cares more for Hollywood than for 
Harvard, for Ruth Snyder than Thomas Hardy? 
Doubtless in many cases it is true that the newspaper 
is creating its own public. But however created, it is 


obvious that the newspaper must conform to the 
capacities of its audience if it is to survive. And 
those educators who look upon the schools as a 


means of transforming society, rather than simply the 
agency of transmitting the mores cannot dodge the 
responsibility for more intelligent newspaper reading. 

The number of studies which might be grouped 
under “The Pathology of the Press” is a growing one 
and their circulation may help to render our society 
more nearly “mob-proof.” Yet “it is 
to pass a blanket sentence on the press. Evils exist 
—he who runs may read them, No panacea can be 
found for them as there is none for the evils in the 
church, in the state, family, in education or other 
institutions of society. All that the (social) historian 
can do in his use of press as material is 


unreasonable 


to diagnose 


the evils and avoid those that militate against his 
use of it.”’ 
As the dangers of partisanship become more 


obvious, the necessity of keeping open the channels 
of communication is rendered more apparent. It is 
inconceivable that civilized nations should continue 
to levy taxes to maintain schools for the purpose of 
preparing the youth to assume the duties of citizens 
and still leave uncontrolled the agencies through 
which public information is disseminated. It is in- 
conceivable that we should go on reading newspapers 
and not develop a more adequate technique for test 
ing their validity. It is equally unintelligible how 
the scholar who believes that his work has 
relevance to the solution of contemporary problems 
can avoid its use. No scholar, however wide his 
researches, can claim infallibility. The curriculum 
committees on revision of the courses of study may be 
too narrow and need the pressure of events to widen 
their horizons. For, after all, as the Greeks be- 
lieved, the fullness of human experience is the sub- 
ject-matter of education, and in introducing students 
to the main aspects of life,—national, international, 
social, esthetic, civic, and economic,—-the newspaper 


some 


ean fill an increasingly useful place. 

* Webster's International Dictionary, p. V1, 1916 edition. 

7 New Republic, p. 6, May 25, 1927. 

* Liberty and the News, p. 47. 

* Journal of the N. E. A., April, 1924, “Publicity for the 
Schools.” 

* Journal of Educational Administration and Supervision, 
xii, 301. 

*“The American Political Science 
“Theory of Political Propaganda.” 

* Professor James C. Malin’s articles in the J/listorical 
Outlook, on Recent American History, suggest the use of 
newspapers once some general ideas are established. 

*Man and Culture, p. 530, 

* American Journal of Sociology, July, 1927, 

“Neuro-Psychic 
XXX, 433-36, 

"Silas Bent, Ballyhoo, The Voice of the Press. 

* Quoted by Sisley Huddleston, Christian Science Monitor, 
November 6, 1927. 

* The Saturday Review of Literature, August 

“Lucy M. Salmon, Newspaper as Authority, p. 444. 


XXI, 627-31, 
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Technique,” Psychological Review, 


22, 1925. 
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Methods of Teaching Current Events 
in High School 


BY HAZEL M. WOODRUFF, JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES AND C. C. CRAWFORD, 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The teaching of current events in high schools is 
being carried on with varying degrees of success, and 
by a variety of different methods. As in the case of 
most new subjects in the curriculum, the procedures 
are not yet standardized. ‘The present article at- 
tempts to summarize in small space the actual de- 
vices, methods, and practices of a representative 
group of current events teachers, with the hope that 
by making available a list of alternative methods of 
meeting the various difficulties, the evaluation of 
those methods may be speeded up. 

The methods here presented were assembled by 
personal interviews with twenty-eight teachers of 
current events in high schools in Southern California. 
The majority of them were members of history de- 
partments; hence the prevalence of the history view- 
point in many of the answers. A careful check of 
new methods learned in each interview was made, and 
it was found that the last few interviews, while 
yielding many methods, yielded practically no new 
methods for meeting these particular difficulties. 
Consequently, the writers feel that the present list is 
fairly exhaustive and complete, and that it contains, 
directly or indirectly, most of the practical devices 
and procedures which current events teachers have 
discovered for meeting the particular difficulties to 
which answers were sought. The general plan of the 
investigation has been borrowed from Charters." No 
attempt has been made here to evaluate the methods 
assembled. 


1. How to find time for current events instruction. 
History teachers who were interviewed reported the 
following ways of working this instruction into the 
curriculum: 

(1) A regular schedule providing for four days a 
week of history and one of current events. 

(2) Daily five or ten minute periods for current 
events, usually at the beginning of the period. 

(3) Study of articles about current events when- 
ever they relate definitely te the day’s regular his- 
tory lesson. 

(+) Use of current events as a means of enriching 
the course for the brighter students in the history 
class. 

(5) Use of current events as a supplement to the 
work of the bright sections, in schools that have 
homogeneous grouping. 

(6) A regular course in current events for the last 
few weeks of school to bring the history text down to 
date. 

(7) A regular course in current events throughout 
the semester, on a par with other subjects in the cur- 
riculum. 


2. How to select the time in the week for special 
lessons in current events. In schools which place 


current events on a certain day or days of the week, 
the selection of the day is based on a variety of fac- 
tors. Some of these are as follows: 

(1) The date of arrival of the magazines is vital 
to the selection of the day for the lesson. 

(2) The routing of magazines through the entire 
department in a large high school introduced the fac- 
tor of administrative convenience. 

(3) Monday is frequently preferred because: (a) 
Current events study helps to prevent the usual “blue 
Monday.” (b) It tends to encourage week-end 
reading. (c) It encourages parents to read the 
magazines taken home for the week-end by the chil- 
dren. 

(4) Friday is fre juently preferred because: (a) It 
is customary to have something easy or enjoyable at 
the end of the week. (b) Friday’s schedule is most 
likely to be interrupted by games, rallies, assemblies, 
ete. (¢c) The whole previous week is available for 
preparation and is more likely to be used for it than 
is the week-end. 

3. How to select magazines and newspapers for 
current events instruction. ‘The selection of maga- 
zines and newspapers for this work is obviously very 
important. The following considerations were men- 
tioned by the teachers who were interviewed: 

(1) Magazines published for adults are used very 
extensively and are justified on the argument that 
they are written for persons of no higher average 
intelligence than the high school student. The Lit- 
erary Digest seems to be the leader among the adult 
magazines so used. 

(2) Several special school magazines are pub- 
lished and extensively used for current events classes. 

(3) Newspapers are usually secured locally, al- 
though some teachers secure papers published else- 
where in order to get the type that is desired. 

(4) Freedom from bias or partisanship is gener- 
ally one of the attributes sought. 

(5) Suitability to the age and maturity of the chil- 
dren as regards vocabulary, marking of pronuncia- 
tion, explanatory notes, size of type, use of illustra- 
tions, ete., is frequently mentioned. 

(6) The literary merit, or quality of English used, 
must be considered. 

(7) Magazines that are organized on the basis of 
many short articles instead of a few long ones are 
generally preferred. 

(8) Availability of special helps, lesson plans, or 
outlines to accompany the magazines is a factor that 
weighs heavily with many teachers. 

(9) Monthly magazines are preferred by some, 
while weekly magazines meet the needs of others bet- 
ter, depending on the nature of the work attempted. 
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4. How to secure variety in magazine work. The 
problems of bringing students into contact with many 
magazines and many sources of information has been 
solved by various teachers by the methods men- 
tioned below: 

(1) Exchange at school of magazines brought 
from the home after they have been read by those at 
home. 

(2) Subscription to a number of magazines by the 
school, with one or two copies of each. 

(3) Subscription to only one magazine by the 
school at a time, in larger quantities for class use, 
with a shift from one magazine to another every few 
months, thus giving contact with all the leading 
magazines in the course of four years. 

(4) Telling students about particularly good arti- 
cles in journals that would ordinarily be neglected. 

(5) Having each student report in full on a sepa- 
rate event, using all magazines that are available as 
sources of information. 

(6) Having each student report on events de- 
scribed in the magazines found in his own home, thus 
securing a wide range of exposure by the class as a 
whole, if not much variety for the individual child. 


5. How to circulate magazines. Making maga- 
zines go around and meet the needs of large numbers 
of students calls for careful planning. ‘The follow- 
ing plans are found in common use: 

(1) Library control. This involves keeping all 
copies in the library, and letting each teacher assign 
her students a time for magazine reading when the 
students in other classes are not using them. 

(2) Distribution in the classrooms for twenty- 
four hour use. This plan requires one-fifth as many 
sets of duplicate copies as there are classes to be 
served, assuming that each class uses the magazines 
once a week. 

(3) Distribution in the classroom for single- 
period use. This plan limits the amount of reading 
which each child can do, and thus interferes with the 
success of large-scale current events study, but it 
makes it possible to serve a large number of students 
with a very few copies of magazines by increasing 
the rate of circulation. 


6. How to correlate magazine and newspaper 
materials. The relative merits and benefits of maga- 


zines and newspapers are still being debated by teach- 
ers, but each is recognized as having its own special 
contributions. The problem then becomes one of 
combining the use of these two sources in the most 
effective way. The following devices are reported 
for this: 

(1) Following in the daily newspapers the course 
of some event in which interest has been aroused by 
previous study of it in a magazine. 

(2) Comparison of the Sunday edition of the 
newspaper with the summaries of the week’s news in 
the magazines. 

(3) Checking of newspaper items 
magazine accounts of the same events. 


against the 


(4) Using the newspaper primarily for local 
events of importance, and the magazines for national 
and international affairs. 


7. How to dispose of magazines after they have 
been used. Since there is much in most magazines 
that is of only temporary value and also much that 
is of a more enduring nature, schools that use them 
for current events work are faced with a dilemma. 
To save and store all old copies requires much space 
and also much labor to keep order and system in the 
collection, and to destroy them is not always desir- 
able. The following practices have been reported: 

(1) Some schools save and bind as many sets as 
seem to be needed for reference and discard all others 
when a few months old. 

(2) Some teachers select certain numbers that 
contain extraordinarily valuable content, and save 
them in addition to those that are regularly bound. 

(3) The used copies are stored in the history office 
in some cases, with the idea that they will be used 
more if readily available. 

(4) Several schools put the magazines into pos- 
session of the school clipping bureau, where they are 
cut up and the various articles filed and classified for 
handy reference by students and teachers. 

(5) Others allow the students to cut articles and 
pictures out of old magazines for their scrapbooks 
and for various projects in connection with their 
other school subjects. 

(G6) The practice of making gifts of used maga- 
zines to various hospitals and public institutions is 
reported. One variation of this plan is to give them 
to students in the evening Americanization classes. 


8. How to organize the class for current events 
work. There has been somewhat more of a tendency 
for the current events class to assume some special 
type of organization than is the case in most of the 
ordinary school subjects. Some of these special 
forms of organization are as follows: 

(1) The use of a student chairman is common, and 
the results reported from this plan vary from ex- 
tremely good to extremely poor. 

(2) Special committees for special reports, proj- 
ects, bulletin-board displays, etc., are frequently used. 

(3) The appointment of a secretary to record the 
items reported and the persons who contribute to the 
discussion is one plan. These minutes are ordinarily 
read at the next meeting, somewhat as a review. 

(4) The current events class sometimes has an 
extra-curricular status, as a debating society, cosmo- 
politan club, open forum, or civics club, under the 
sponsorship of a teacher. 

(5) All discussion and class activity may be car- 
ried on according to parliamentary law, the group 
acting as if it were a deliberate assembly shaping the 
destinies of the city, state, nation, or League of Na- 
tions. 

(6) The activities of public officials, Congress, 
League of Nations, etc., may be dramatized, or 
events acted out in pageants and pantomimes. 
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(7) The formal debate may be used for many pur- 
poses. 

(8) The class may go as spectators or visitors to 
see places or activities of civic importance. 

(9) The class may act as the editorial staff for 
the school paper, or for a single column or page in it 
devoted to current affairs. 


9. How to assign current events lessons. Vari- 
ous types of assignments are reported, the kind de- 
pending somewhat upon the kind of periodicals used 
and the kind. of course offered. The leading types 
are as follows: 

(1) The first few assignments are sometimes used 
largely to arouse interest in current events. 

(2) All students are sometimes asked to read a 
certain article when it is of exceptional importance. 

(3) Freedom of choice as to what will be read is 
often allowed, especially when there is no one single 
article of supreme importance. 

(4) Lists of names are given, and each child 
asked to identify or learn the significance of each. 

(5) Puzzling questions are asked by some teach- 
ers and the students left to solve the puzzles by 
reading. 

(6) Various forms of note-taking are required, 
which are discussed separately below. 

(7) Appointment of committees to report on na- 
tional affairs, foreign affairs, science and invention, 
ete., is a common type of assignment. 

(8) Skimming the entire magazine for the gist of 
its contents is asked by some teachers. 

(9) Some teachers hold each child responsible for 
a certain number of pages of collateral reading in 
current events that bears a direct relation to the work 
of the history course, and judge the student by how 
well he selects really related current articles. 


(10) Some assignments involve the preparation by | 


each student of a list of questions which he is unable 
to answer and upon which he wishes further informa- 
tion. 

(11) Some articles are to be read to get answers 
to previous questions that would apply alike to sev- 
eral articles, such as: “What are the facts?” ‘What 
are the favorable arguments?” ‘What are the argu 
ments opposed?” 

(12) Various plans are used to have each student 
report orally to class on a topic not read or reported 
on by others. One plan is to post a list of topics and 
let each child sign his name beside his preference, 
which act reserves it for him alone. 

(13) Sometimes a student chairman is allowed to 
arrange a program according to his own judgment 
and resourcefulness. 

(14) Topics are assigned for family discussion, 
in some cases. One teacher reports that she says, 
“Have your father read the thing up and tell you 
about it at the dinner table.” 


10. How to conduct the current events recitation. 
Several types of recitation procedure have been re- 
ported: 


(1) Discussion may be started by having one stu- 
den report on an event and then submit to question- 
ing and act as chairman while others join in. 

(2) The teacher may ask thought-provoking ques- 
tions about events and lead students to enter the dis- 
cussion. 

(3) The discussion may proceed by rows, being 
limited to one row until it has “talked itself out,” 
after which another row may be allowed to take it up. 

(4) One student may be allowed to stand and ask 
a question which must be answered satisfactorily by 
another student, who in turn is allowed to ask a 
question, and so on. 

(5) The class may be divided into two sides 
which ask each other questions and receive points ac- 
cording to the number answered correctly. 

(6) Questions based on real difficulties or per- 
plexities of individuals may be asked by those indi- 
viduals. 

(7) The magazines may be studied in class under 
the direction of the teacher, who tells which para- 
graphs to read or skip, and what points to look for, 
interspersing discussion with the reading. 

(8) Skimming the entire magazine during a single 
period may be required and motivated by a new-type 
objective test on it at the close. 


11. How to check upon the preparation made by 
the students. Several metliods have been reported 
varying according to the nature of the assignments. 
The chief methods are listed below: 

(1) Collateral reading cards are required by some 
teachers. One such card is 3 by 5 inches in dimen- 
sion and has printed places for name, grade, date, 
period, magazine, its date, pages read, and titles of 
articles read. 

(2) Roll-call to be answered by facts gained from 
reading. 

(3) Quiz at the beginning or close of the period, 
when all students have studied the same article. 

(4) Specially designed questions that apply to 
one article as well as to another, when different stu- 
dents read different articles. 


12. How to test and measure results. The technique 
of measurement in current events is not especially 
different from that of other subjects if we may judge 
by the reactions of the teachers, since the only unique 
method reported was that of using the tests prepared 
by the publishers of the magazines studied. These 
are published monthly or quarterly, and are ordi- 
narily of the objective or new-type sort that can be 
scored by the children themselves. Some objections 
and difficulties that are reported in connection with 
these tests are as follows: 

(1) They cannot be used for more than one class, 
else other classes will get previous information 
from students who have already taken them. 

(2) They hold the teacher to a prescribed and 
predetermined course laid out by the publishers. 

(3) They may prove too difficult and cause dis- 
couragement if the teacher has not stressed exactly 
the things the tests presuppose. 
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(4) Some teachers feel that they test memory too 
much and thinking too little. 


13. How to use maps in connection with current 
events. The methods and devices reported are as 
follows: 

(1) Having students draw maps of places where 
events transpired. 

(2) Locating the places on large maps in the 
classroom. 

(3) Coloring automobile or railroad maps accord- 
ing to the topic being studied. 

(4) Making collections of homemade maps, 
classified according to the things they illustrate. 


14. How to 


courses. 


use notebooks in current events 
Some of the types of notebook work em 
ployed by teachers of current events are as follows: 

(1) Summaries of class work. This includes notes 
on points contributed by the teacher or other stu- 
dents. It has not always proven an unmixed bless- 
ing, since the substance recorded has not always been 
valuable, and the writing of notes in class has been 
known to hinder discussion. 

(2) Evidence of preparation. Notes of this type 
are used to show whether and how well the student 
has prepared his lesson before coming to class. They 
may consist of outlines of articles, lists of points 
learned, or answers to assigned questions. 

(3) Guides for the making of reports. This in- 
cludes such notes, outlines, lists of points, ete., as 
may be needed for reference while making oral re- 
ports to class. 


15. How to use scrapbooks for current events 
work. The use of scrapbooks is by no means con 
fined to the current events class, but it has certain 
peculiar elements and problems that are of interest 
to current events teachers. of these 
follows: 

(1) The making of scrapbooks creates a serious 
problem by tempting to vandalism. Valuable books 
and magazines have in some cases been ruined by 


Some are as 


students over-anxious to get good pictures or perti- 
Making 
old magazines available for this purpose is one cor- 
rective. 

(2) Care is necessary to prevent the physical and 
mechanical aspects of scrapbook making from over- 
shadowing the intellectual and civic values that are 
sought. A scrapbook may be made an end in itself, 
or a sort of fancy work with little other merit if not 
held up to high standards as regards content. 

(3) Serapbooks may well be combined with note 
books, with gain for each by the combination. 

(4) They should be in loose-leaf form to permit 
of indefinite extension as topics are pursued week 


nent quotations to paste in their scrapbooks. 


after week, thus encouraging an enduring rather than 
transitory interest in events. 

(5) Order, organization, and system should be 
required within the scrapbook, and the pasting in of 
pictures and clippings in miscellaneous order strenu- 
ously discouraged. 


(6) The scrapbooks should be inspected at inter- 
vals by the teacher and be improved in the light of 
the constructive criticisms offered. 


16. How to use the bulletin board. ‘There are 
numerous ways in which the bulletin board is used 
in connection with current events, as listed below: 

(1) It may be located in the halls and used as a 
means of interesting the general student body in cur- 
rent affairs. 

(2) One current events bulletin board may 
placed in the hall and a space allowed for each 
teacher to post work for her classes. The competi 
tion between teachers and their comparison of dis 
plays is thought to be especially valuable. 

(3) A committee from each class may be appointed 
each week to look after the bulletin board space as- 
signed to that class. 

(4) Original work such as cartoons produced by 
members of the class may be exhibited on the bulletin 
board for the other students to see and admire. 

(5) Valuable pictures and other materials avail 
able only in single copies may be put at the disposal 
of all behind the locked glass door of a_ bulletin 
board. 


be 


(6) One teacher may be made responsible for the 
organization of an orderly and unified exhibit, draw- 
ing on all classes in the department for materials de 
sired. 

(7) Bulletin boards may be located within the in- 
dividual classrooms and used more directly for the 
regular class work than is possible in the case of hall 
displays. 

(8) Tests may include questions based on bulletin- 
board displays as a means of encouraging students to 
study them. 

(9) It is considered important that some definite 
person or persons be individually responsible for 
whit upon the bulletin boards, and that 
authorized matter be rigidly excluded. 

(10) Regular inspection by those in charge is 
suggested, resulting in the removal of all exhibits 
which are out of date. 


goes un- 


17. How to supply background for the study of 
current events. The news of the day is in a way a 
continued story presented in daily, weekly, or 
monthly installments. In order to understand a 
given installment it is necessary to have something 
in the way of a “synopsis of previous events in the 
story.” ‘Teachers report the following methods of 
supplying this necessary background: 

(1) By making explanations as a part of the as- 
signment. This includes recounting essentials of 
previous history, explanation of new words, ete. 

(2) By asking individuals to read up on the back- 
ground of different events and to report on it to the 
rest of the class. 

(3) By devoting a regular lesson to the back- 
ground before taking up the study of the event itself. 

(4) By supplying background as the need for it 
arises, and in response to a felt need for it on the 
part of the children as they study and discuss the 
current events. 
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(5) By postponing certain articles or events until 
the regular work of the course has built up a proper 
background for them. 

(6) By giving extra credit or commendation for 
extra individual reading in books which supply back 
ground for current events studied. 

(7) By holding students in the current events 
class responsible for the subject matter previously 
learned in their regular courses and textbooks. 

(8) By getting the current events study under 
way and thus making each lesson provide the back- 
ground for each succeeding lesson. 


18. How to preserve connectedness and continuity 
in current events instruction. By its very nature, 
current events study is more or less a seattered or 
miscellaneous sort of subject. It may degenerate 
into an encyclopedic type of work which lacks any 
definite order, organization, or system, and which 
treats each event as a separate and isolated case 
apart from everything else in human society. Vari 
ous policies have been mentioned by different teach- 
ers as follows: 

(1) Frank admission that the work is scattered 
and miscellaneous, and that it need not be otherwise. 
This attitude is taken by many who feel that the in- 
terest and the broadening effect of the work are its 
chief values, and that its value would be lessened by 
attempts to systematize it in a way comparable to the 
other school subjects. 

(2) Following week by week a few larger move- 
ments that are always under way instead of giving 
attention to the lesser items that appear or disappear 
from notice within a short time. 

(3) Arousing interest in movements and focusing 
students’ collecting instincts upon them so that they 
will bring to class clippings or news items of a 
follow-up nature for weeks after the original study 
of the article was made. 

(4) Allowing a few minutes daily at the close of 
the regular textbook lesson for discussion of news 
items related to topics which have previously been 
studied on current events day. 

(5) Having a student summarize the day’s news 
or the day’s developments in connection with a cer- 
tain event at the beginning of the period while the 
teacher is checking the roll or busy with other rou- 
tine matters. 


19. How to teach students to select important 
articles. Judgment of relative values of articles is 
developed by teachers by the following methods: 

(1) By giving a very low mark to any student 
who chooses very short or easy or trivial articles be- 
cause of laziness. 


(2) By asking students to give reasons why they 


think the articles chosen are important. 

(3) By trying to imagine the future course of 
events and to study about those that will be key 
stones in the structure of future history. 

(4) By comparing student opinion about the im 
portance of the various articles. 

(5) By increasing the pupils’ understanding of. 
and information about, society and social problems 


so that they will have a better background by which 
to judge importance of events and articles. 

(6) By developing an atmosphere of work and 
personal responsibility to replace the “getting-by” 
tendency. 


20. How to get each student to profit by the read- 
ing done by the others. When each student reads a 
different article or about a different event, the prob- 
lem of exchanging information becomes one of consid- 
erable magnitude. The following methods have been 
developed by teachers for accomplishing this pur- 
pose: 

(1) Students who give reports in class may be 
graded according to the effectiveness with which they 
are able to present their reports, hold attention, and 
actually contribute to the information and under- 
standing of the others in the class. 

(2) Easy articles may be assigned to weak stu- 
dents and difficult ones to more gifted students with 
the idea of having no article presented to the class by 
a student who is unable to do it justice. 

(3) Students may be encouraged to ask questions, 
and be given special commendation or higher grades 
in recognition of the asking of questions which evi- 
dence genuine interest in reports given. 

(4) Students may be encouraged to keep their 
magazines open in class while a report is being 
given, and to refer to the pictures, maps, cartoons, 
ete., as the report progresses. 

(5) The teacher may summarize the discussion or 
report at the end to be certain that the essentials are 
clear in each child’s mind. 


21. How to treat local issues and interests. Sur- 
veys of prevailing practice show that current events 
courses deal principally with national or interna- 
tional affairs and neglect to a considerable extent the 
local happenings. ‘The reasons for this are numer- 
ous, and include such facts as that the magazines 
used are of national rather than local scope, that the 
teachers are unacquainted with local affairs and prob- 
lems, that local matters are of small importance, that 
local problems and issues are hard to evaluate, and 
that it is unsafe to raise issues upon which the local 
community is likely to be divided. Nevertheless, 
many teachers of current events classes do enter this 
field, and report the following methods of dealing 
with local issues: 

(1) Illustrating things of a more general sort by 
means of cases or happenings in the local community. 

(2) Studying specific measures that are on the 
ballots for local elections to discover the underlying 
principles which they represent. 

(3) Studying the issues. on the ballots with the 
purpose of causing decisions for or against specific 
measures. 

(4) Conducting straw elections, with all the dis- 
cussion of issues which naturally goes with such 
things. 

22. How to avoid difficulties growing out of par- 
tisan issues. It is natural to suppose that animosity 
might be aroused by discussing in class questions upon 
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which public opinion is sharply divided, and that the 
teacher might be accused of using her position to 
serve political or partisan ends. ‘Teachers report a 
number of helpful policies and practices in connec- 
tion with this problem. 

(1) The fundamental principles and theory back 
of a given issue may be studied in a sane and un- 
biased way, apart from the particular local issue, as 
a foundation upon which each student may build in 
his own thinking with respect to the issue itself. 

(2) The difference between moral issues and mere 
questions of judgment or opinion may be made clear. 
Students may be shown that honest citizens may dif- 
fer in opinions and be urged to be tolerant of others’ 
views, trusting that the outcome will be good, which- 
ever side wins. 

(3) The teacher may assume positive and ag- 
gressive leadership on questions which involve 
moral principles, leaving other issues to the judgment 
of the students after making clear the elements in- 
volved. 

(4) The teacher may present or have presented 
both sides of a question and then let students take 
whichever side they prefer. 


(5) Formal and informal debates may be used to 
thresh out thoroughly all elements in partisan issues. 

(6) As regards the teacher's telling her students 
how she votes on issues, practice varies widely. 
Some refuse to discuss it at all. Others tell how they 
vote on measures but not on people. Others intimate 
or imply but do not actually state how they vote. 
Some refuse to tell until after the election. Some 
act undecided and urge the students to persuade 
them how to vote. Others frankly state their 
choices and their reasons for them. 

(7) As in the case of voting, there are all degrees 
of practice as regards revealing the teacher’s party 
membership, from complete complete 
frankness. 

(8) Religious matters are usually quite thoroughly 
sidestepped. 

(9) Students may be encouraged to humble other 
students who become too belligerent in their partisan- 
ship, or the teacher may tone down the ardor of cer- 
tain individuals by means of private conferences. 

(10) Partisanship may be allowed in students but 
abusive talk or unkind remarks not tolerated. 

‘Charters, W. W., “The Collecting of Unrecorded 
Specifics,” Journal of Educational Research, April, 1922. 
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Current Civics with Magazine Articles 
Relating to National Government 


COMPILED BY FRANCES N. AHL, M. A. GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


No present-day course in civics can be of lasting 
value to the youth unless it makes a direct personal 
appeal, Textbook civics may appeal to the “teacher” 
but it does not appeal to the student. ‘Textbook as- 
signments may be simplest for the teacher to pre- 
pare, but they are most difficult for the boy or girl 
to grasp. Textbook “teaching” causes the high 
school student to fear and dread civics, and look upon 
it as some terrible requirement for graduation; when 
the study of government with the richness of its con- 
tent, its almost limitless wealth of material on local, 
state, national, and international questions, should be 
made the most living subject of the entire curriculum 
and thus afford the most fertile field for the training 
of good citizens. 

“Current Civics” constitutes one of the most in- 
structive and vital factors in the study of govern- 
ment, for it furnishes the interest and _ personal 
appeal requisite; Current Civics is contemporary. 
The magazine has its special value in that it is possi- 
ble to appeal to individual interest. Boys and girls 
like to study about the present day, to learn what is 
going on about them. They have an interest in the 
thing near at hand, and interest in any work is of 
prime importance. Constant and careful use of the 
newspapers and magazines in the teaching of the sev- 
entieth session of Congress, the present administra- 
tion, recent decisions of the Supreme Court, condi- 
tions in our territories, etc., or the translation of 
assignments on political parties in terms of the 


present primary elections, the national conventions, 

and the presidential campaign make the teaching of 

government interesting, practical, significant, and thus 
productive of good citizenship. Current Civies “‘con- 
ceived as the integration of all the strands of com- 
munity life and interests issues forth into a pattern 
guide to clear thinking, decent living, and fair deal- 
ing for the increasing good of the social group.” 

The following list of magazine articles relating to 
national government has been compiled for use in the 
teaching of Current Civics. This work does not pre- 
tend to be exhaustive nor sufficiently detailed for in 
tensive study of any topic, but as complete as the 
needs and the limited time of the course require. 

I. Generat AND INTRODUCTORY 

Fathers of the Constitution—The Mentor, Vol. 2, No. 23, 

January 15, 1915. Serial No. 75. 

American Government—The Mentor, Vol. 5, No. 20, 

December 1, 1917. Serial No. 144. 

The Distribution of Governmental Powers, Prof. Frank Hl. 
Garver—Tne Hisroricar, Ourtoox, March, 1927, pp. 
122-124. 

The Conqressional Digest, December, 1927. 

The Transformation of Washington; The Capitol Wonder 
Building of the World, ete——National Geographic, 
June, 1923. 

The Third Republic and After. Meditations 
Plutocratic Government, by Gerald W. 
Harper's, February, 1928, pp. 339-344. 


The 


Upon Our 
Johnson 


Democracy and the Future, by W. R. Inge Aflantic 
Monthly, May, 1922, pp. 289-298. 
Is Democracy Doomed?, William Elliott—Forum, April, 


1928, p. 488. 
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Shall We Hold to Democracy?, W. C. Brown—Forum, May, 
1922, pp. 415-421. 

Is Our Democracy Stagnant?, Frank Cobb—Harper’s, 
June, 1923, pp. 1-6. 

The Trend to American Democracy, John Clark—North 
American Review, September, 1925, pp. 22-28. 

Practical Democracy, John Dewey—New Republic, Decem- 
ber, 1925, pp. 52-54, 

Keeping Democracy Safe for Itself—Ovurtoox, October, 
1924, pp. 158-159, 

Does Democracy Fit Most Peoples?, L. Stoddard—W orld’s 
Work, May, 1925, pp. 57-62. 

A Defense of Democracy, V. F. Calverton—Current His- 
tory, April, 1928, pp. 81-84. 

What the States May Not Do (Part 1), Hon. William 
Tyler Page—Congressional Digest, October, 1923, p. 32. 

What the States May Not Do (Part I1), Hon. William 
Tyler Page—Congressional Digest, November, 1923, p. 
68. 


II, Concress 

The Election of a New Congress. Provisions of the Con- 
stitution Governing the Election of Congress—Congres- 
sional Digest, July-August, 1924, 

How a New Congress Is Organized—Congressional Digest, 
November, 1923; January, 1928. 

Should the Time of the Inauguration and the Meetings of 
Congress Be Changed?—Congressional Digest, August- 
September, 1926, 

Tracing the Path of a Bill in Congress, Hon. William 
Tyler Page—Congressional Digest, December, 1923, p. 
106. 

Powers of Congress to Deal With Commerce—Vongressional 
Digest, October, 1923. 

American Government and Politics. Second Session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, Arthur M. Macmahon—The 
American Political Science Review, May, 1927, pp. 
297-317. 

The Next Step in Washington: II. Party Responsibility and 
Personal Leadership, Chester H. Rowell (Emphasizes 
the weakness of Congress)—World’s Work, January, 
1925, pp. 311-318. 

Congress Evades Reapportionment—Literary Digest, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1927, p. 13. 

Mr. Speaker Longworth, William Tyler Page—Scribner’s 
Magazine, March, 1928, pp. 272-280. 

The Filibuster at Its Worst—Literary Digest, March 19, 
1927, pp. 5-6. 

Should Debate in the Senate Be Further Limited?—Con- 
gressional Digest, November, 1926. 

Our Senators and Their Rules, Clinton W. Gilbert—Review 
of Reviews, June, 1925, pp. 618-622. 

Cloture in the Senate, Oliver Peck Newman—Review of 
Reviews, December, 1925, pp. 623-626. 

The A. B. C. of Cloture for the Senate, Lynn Haines—The 
Searchlight on Congress, May, 1925. 

The Remedy for Filibusters, George W. Norris—The 
Searchlight on Congress, May, 1925. 

Vice-President Dawes’ Address to the Senate—Congres- 
sional Digest, March, 1925, pp. 186-187. 

Senatorial Expulsions, The Smith Case—The Searchlight 
on Congress, January, 1927, pp. 3-5. 

Issues Involved in Seating a Senator—Congressional Di- 
gest, November, 1927. 


III. Tue Presivent 
The President of the United States of America: 1. His 
Powers, Duties, and Manner of Election as Provided 
by the Constitution; 2. An Account of the First Elec- 
tion; 3. The Presidents of the United States, 1789-1924; 
1. How the President Is Elected Today—Congressional 
Digest, July-August, 1924. 

The Executive. Powers and Duties, Hon. William Tyler 
Page—Congressional Digest, January, 1924, p. 142. 
The Executive. Power of Appointment and Removal, Hon. 
William Tyler Page—Congressional Digest, February, 

1924, pp. 175-176. 


The President’s Right to Fire—Literary Digest, November 
6, 1926, pp. 5-6. 

The Next Step in Washington: III. Presidential Leader- 
ship and the Cabinet, Chester H. Rowell—World’s 
Work, February, 1925, pp. 400-408, 

President Coolidge’s Recommendations to the Seventieth 
Congress—Congressional Digest, January, 1928. 

U. S. Budget for 1929—Congressional Digest, January, 
1928, p. 10. 

The Third-Term Controversy—Congressional Digest, April, 
1928. 

The White House Beds and Butcher Bills—Literary Digest, 
December 11, 1926, pp. 38-40; 45-46. 

The Age of Innocence in the White House—Literary Di- 
gest, February 5, 1927, pp. 41-44. 

How the President Is Bossed by His Protectors—Literary 
Digest, May 28, 1927, pp. 56-58. 

The White House as a Social Treadmill—Literary Digest, 
August 20, 1927, pp. 34-40. 


IV. Tue CaBinet 

Permanent Officials in the National Administration of the 
United States, Frank O. Lowden—American Political 
Science Review, August, 1927, pp. 529-536. 

The Next Step in Washington: 1. Responsible Leadership 
That Must Follow the Federal Budget. A Revolution- 
ary Change for Increased Efficiency Within the Con- 
stitution, Chester H. Rowell (Advocates “Bridging the 
Aloofness of Executive and Legislative Responsibility 
by Bringing Cabinet Members and Legislators Face 
to Face on the Floor of Congress for the Transaction 
of Their Joint Business” )—World’s Work, December, 
1924, pp. 154-163. 

The Next Step in Washington: IV. Cabinet Members in 
Congress, Chester H. Rowell—World’s Work, March, 
1925, pp. 553-560. 

Shall Cabinet Members Talk in Congress?—Literary Digest, 
July 8, 1922, p. 74. 

Cabinet and Congress—Nation, April 9, 1924, pp. 397-398. 

Secretary Hughes Advocates the Cabinet in Congress— 
World’s Work, December, 1924, pp. 121-123. 

The Cabinet Before Congress, Andrew J. Montague— 
World’s Work, February, 1925, p. 358. 

Cabinet Officers Present Legislative Needs of Executive 
Departments—Congressional Digest, December, 1923, 
pp. 81-88; 90. 

Our American Department of State, Amy Woods—The 
Searchlight on Congress, April 30, 1926, pp. 6-9. 

Reorganization of the U. S. Foreign Service—Congressional 
Digest, January, 1924, pp. 115-128. 

Diplomacy Not a Poor Man’s Job—Literary Digest, Octo- 
ber 16, 1926, p. 18. 

New Styles in Paper Money; Uncle Sam Making It Smaller 
and Easier to Spend, Alvin W. Hall—World’s Work, 
May, 1928, pp. 75-79. 

The United States Postal Service—Congressional Digest, 
February, 1925. 

Provisions of the Present Copyright Law. Copyright 
Relations With Other Countries—Congressional Digest, 
October, 1927. 

Labor Legislation of 1927—-Monthly Labor Review, March, 
1928, pp. 82-88. 

Woman and Child Labor. State Laws Concerning Work- 

ing Women—Monthly Labor Review, March, 1928, p. 

40. 


V. Tue Supreme Court 

The Supreme Court: 1. Powers Vested in the Supreme 
Court by the Constitution; 2. The U. S. Supreme Court 
and the Inferior Federal Courts; 3. The Supreme Court 
and Its Relation to the Congress and the Executive; 
4. The Supreme Court and the State; 5. The Supreme 
Court and International Relations; 6. The Supreme 
Court Today; Its Procedure and Work; 7. Proposal 
to “curb powers” of the Supreme Court, ete.—Congres- 
sional Digest, June, 1923. 

The Judicial Power, Hon. William Tyler Page—Congres- 
sional Digest, March, 1924, p. 208. 
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Supreme Court in History and in Recent Controversy— 
Current Opinion, October 6, 1924, pp. 34-36. 

Is Supreme Court Too Supreme?—Literary Digest, July 1, 
1922, p. 21. 

Our Supreme Court—Tyrant or Protector?—Literary Di- 
gest, September 20, 1924, p. 12. 

Reforming Supreme Court—.Vation, March 18, 1923, pp. 
714-716. 

Courts or People?—Which Shall Rule?—Nation, July 1, 
1925, pp. 575-576. 

Political Function of the Supreme Court—New Republic, 
December 1, 1922, pp. 236-238. 

An Appeal from the Supreme Court—New Republic, Octo- 
ber 23, 1923, pp. 228-229. 

Supreme Court as Legislator—New Republic, May 7, 1925, 
pp. 158-159. 

Five-to-Four Supreme Court Decisions, Frank R. Savidge— 
North American Review, August 27, 1924, pp. 460-473. 

Congress, Courts, and the People—Ovrttoox, February 2, 
1924, pp. 236-237, 

Kill the Umpire, Lawrence F. Abbott—Ovurtoox, June 4, 
1924, pp. 563-564. 

Teapot Dome Oil Lease Declared Void 
gest, November, 1927, pp. 319-320. 


Congressional Di- 


VI. Service 

National Civil Service—Survey, April 30, 1921, pp. 136-137. 

Mapping the Publie Civil Service, Julia C, Lathrop—Survey, 
March 15, 1924, pp. 676. 

Pensions for a Million Public Employees—World’s Work, 
February, 1923, pp. 351-352. 

The Need for Correlation of Personnel Activities in the 
Federal Service, Herbert A. Filer—The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May, 1924, pp. 220-226. 

Development and Administration of Classitication and Com- 
pensation Plans in New Jersey, Charles P. Messick— 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May, 1924, pp. 247-253. 

Methods of Developing and Administering Classification 
and Compensation Plans in the Public Service, Fred 
Telford—The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, May, 1924, pp. 254-261. 

Reclassifying, John M. Gaus—New Republic, August 1, 
1923, pp. 256-258. 

Post Office Politics—Literary Digest, March 17, 1923, pp. 
15-16. 

Cut Out Politics—Ovurtoox, June 24, 1925, p. 278. 


VII. Terarrories 
Alaska’s Past and Present—Current History, March, 1921, 
p. 434-436. 

Alaska’s Plea for Home Rule—Literary Digest, August 21, 
1920, pp. 20-21. 

Alaska’s Problem as President Harding Saw It—Literary 
Digest, August 18, 1923, pp. 17-18. 

The Problems of Alaska’s Government, Sherman Rogers 
Ovrtiook, January 24, 1923, pp. 172-175. 

The Land That Uncle Sam Bought and Then Forgot, Scott 
C. Bone—Review of Reviews, April, 1922, pp. 402-410. 

Strong words from Alaska—Sunset, September, 1923, p. 15. 

Political Status of Hawaii—Ovurioox, February 5, 1919, 
pp. 286-288. 

The Question of Immediate Philippine Independence—Con- 
gressional Digest, April, 1924. 

President Coolidge’s Statement on Philippine Independence 
—Current History, April, 1924, p. 159. 

Dangers from Independence in the Philippines—Literar) 
Digest, December 13, 1924, p. 55. 

Are the Filipinos Ready for Independence?—The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, May, 1927, Supplement, pp. 1-33. 

Porto Ricans as Citizens of the United States, Albert Shaw 
—American Review of Reviews, January, 1921, pp. 
483-492. 

Porto Rico, Caroline Dawes Appleton—American Review 
of Reviews, September, 1925, pp. 301-308, 


Porto Rico Under the Stars and Stripes, Sylvester Baxter 
American Review of Reviews, May, 1923, pp. 497-506. 

American Rule in Porto Rico, 1899-1924, A. R. Barcelo— 
Current History, January, 1925, pp. 511-517. 

Grievances of Porto Rico—Literary Digest, December 27, 
1924, p. 19. 

Porto Ricans and America, Luis Munoz Maria—Nation, 
April 8, 1925, pp. 379-382. 


VIII. Poxrrican Parties anp THE 1928 CAMPAIGN 

The Origin of Political Parties in the United States—Con- 
gressional Digest, July-August, 1924, pp. 329-330, 
Taken from The American Commonwealth, by James 
Bryce. 

The Development of Political Parties. Chart for the Same, 
Prof. J. Prufer—Tnme Hisrorica, Ourtoox, April, 
1928, pp. 168-169. 

Political Parties and the Presidential Campaign, Howard C. 
Hill—Tue Historica Ourtoox, October, 1920, pp, 272- 
276. 

Presidential Elections, 1789-1924, with Tables of Electoral 
and Popular Votes, by S. J. Folmesbee—Tue Husrori- 
caL Ouriook, May, 1928, pp. 223-231. 

The Political Campaign in High School Classes, J. Madison 
Gathany—Tue Historica, Ovrtoox, October, 1920, pp. 
276-278. 

Teaching the Presidential Campaign in the Senior High 
School, B. F. Field—Tue Hisroricat Ourtoox, October, 
1924, pp. 299-302. 

A Plea for Campaign Civics, William H. Allen—Tue His- 
roricaL Our.ook, October, 1920, pp. 279-280. 

Money in American Politics, Albert Shaw—The American 
Keview of Reviews, May, 1928, pp. 480-488. 

Putting a Limit on Campaign Funds—Literary Digest, 
July 21, 1928, pp. 8-9. 

Business in a Presidential Year, David Friday—The Ameri- 
can Review of Reviews, April, 1927, pp. 363-367. 
Some Reflections on the Sociological Character of Political 
Parties, Roberto Michels—The American Political Sci- 

ence Review, November, 1927, pp. 753-772. 

How to Reform the Nominating Machinery, Lynn Haines— 
The Searchlight on Congress, June, July, 1924, p. 3. 

Some Serious Lessons in Old Party Conventions—The 
Searchlight on Congress, June-July, 1924, pp. 3-7. 

Arguments For and Against the Direct Primary. Present 
Primary Laws—Congressional Digest, October, 1926. 

A Dawes Plan for Our Primary System—The American 
Review of Reviews, July, 1927, pp. 85-86. 

The Presidential Primary Since 1924, Louise Overacker- 
The American Political Science Review, February, 1928, 
pp. 108-109, 

National Parties Holding 1924 Conventions, 1924 Platforms 
and Records of Presidential Nominees—Congressiona! 
Digest, July-August, 1924. 

Shall We Break the Third-Term Tradition? 1. A Useless 
Tradition, William Bennet Munro; 2. A Useful Tradi- 
tion, Walter Lippman—Sorum, August, 1927, pp. 161- 
172. 

President Coolidge’s Renunciation, Judson C. Welliver 
The American Review of Reviews, October, 1927, pp. 
367-371. 

The President Announces His Choice—The American Re- 
view of Reviews, September, 1927, p. 234. 

Coolidge in Spite of Himself, John Spargo—North Ameri- 
can Review, October, 1927, pp. 337-347. 

Why Women “Choose” Coolidge, Alice Pattison Merritt 
North American Review, October, 1927, pp. 348-352. 

Mr. Coolidge and His Policies—Current History, October, 
1927, pp. 119-121. 

Charles G. Dawes, Super-Salesman, by Bruce Bliven 
New Republic, January 25, 1928, pp. 263-264. 
General Dawes, John T. McCutcheon—The Century, May, 

1928, pp. 1-9. 

The New Hoover, William Hard—The American Review of 
Reviews, November, 1927, pp. 478-484. 
Herbert Hoover: Practical Man, George Soule 

Republic, December 28, 1927, pp. 158-163. 
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Frank Lowden, the Farmer’s Friend, by Clarence Darrow 
—wNScribner’s, April, 1928, pp. 395-403. 

Mr. Lowden as a Candidate, William H. Crawford—The 
American Review of Reviews, May, 1928, pp. 489-491. 

Presidential Chances of Ritchie, Frank R. Kent—wScribner’s, 
October, 1927, pp. 404-410. 

Reed of Missouri, Charles G. Ross—Scribner’s Magazine, 
February, 1928, pp. 151-162. 

Senator “Jim” Reed, Frank R. Kent—Forum, July, 1927, 
pp. 62-70. 

McAdoo—Independent, October 1, 1927, pp. 321-322. 

Dry Tom Walsh, William Hard—The American Review of 
Reviews, April, 1927, pp. 368-370. 

Governor Smith’s Chances—The New Republic, October, 
1927, pp. 156-157. 

Smith of New York, by Herbert Croly—The New Republic, 
February 22, 1928, pp. 9-14. 

The Awakening of Al Smith. And How He Learned to Be 
a Legislator in New York, by Norman Hapgood and 
Henry Moskowitz—The World's Work, November, 1927, 

. 27-41. 

How mA Smith Works—and What He Thinks of Prohibi- 
tion and the Clan, Norman Hapgood and Henry Mos- 
kowitz—The World’s Work, January, 1928, pp. 289-301. 

The Wetness of Al Smith. The Practical Consequences If 
He Were Elected, Walter Lippmann—Harper’s Maga- 
zine, January, 1928, pp. 133-139. 

Al Smith and His Party—Ovrttook, October 5, 1927, p. 133. 

The Pope and the Presidency, Charles Hillman Fountain— 
Current History, March, 1928, pp. 767-796. 

The Democrats, Mark Sullivan—World’s Work, May, 1928, 

p. 44-49. 

Will the Democratic Party Split? 1. The Stuffed Donkey 
(Yes), Stanley Frost; 2. The Forces of the Tradition 
(No), Roland S. Morris—Forum, November, 1927, pp. 
642-656. 

The Presidential Campaign; Observation and Guesses— 
The New Republic, February 15, 1928, pp. 335-337. 
Presidential Possibilities—The American Review of Re- 

views, May, 1928, pp. 527-528. 

Al Smith’s Chances, Mark Sullivan—World’s Work, July, 
1928, pp. 242-249, 

The Democracy’s New Leader—Literary Digest, July 7, 
1928, pp. 6-8. 

East Side, West Side, All Around Houston—Literary Di- 
gest, July 21, 1928, pp. 35-41. 

Is the Tariff Still a Live Issue?—Literary Digest, July 21, 
1928, pp. 5-7. 

The Prohibition Party’s Ticket—The Literary Digest, July 
28, 1928, pp. 9-10. 


TX. Nationat Prosiems 
A. Farm Relief 

Agriculture Relief Again Before Congress—The Searchlight 
on Congress, January, 1927, pp. 7-9. 

The MeNary Haugen Agricultural Bill- —Congressional Di- 
gest, May, 1924. 

Congress and Co-operative Marketing—Congressional Di- 
gest, October, 1925. 

Farm Relief and Flood Control, Richard T. Ely—The 
American Review of Reviews, November, 1927, pp. 
485-487. 

The Farm Problem Stated by Frank O. Lowden—The 
American Review of Reviews, July, 1927, pp. 45-54. 
Agriculture—A National Problem, Walter W. Head—The 
American Review of Reviews, March, 1928, pp. 279- 

234. 

The Duty of Congress Toward Agriculture—The Search- 
light on Congress, April 30, 1926, p. 3. 

Who’s Who in the Farm Relief Situation—The Searchlight 
on Congress, April 30, 1926, pp. 4-5. 

The Democratic Bid for the Farm Vote—The Literary Di- 
gest, July 14, 1928, pp. 8-9. 


B. Flood Control 
Congress and the Mississippi Flood Problem—Congressional 
Digest, February, 1928. 


Mississippi Flood Problem—The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, January, 1928, 
pp. 1-59. 

The Colorado River Controversy, Dwight B. Heard—The 
American Review of Reviews, December, 1927, pp. 625- 
628. 

Shall We Dam the Colorado?, F. H. Newell—The American 
Review of Reviews, December, 1927, pp. 629-634. 
The Boulder Dam Project—Congressional Digest, February, 

1927. 

The Boulder Dam—The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, January, 1928, pp. 97- 
156. 

The St. Lawrence Waterways from the Lakes to the Sea— 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, January, 1928, pp. 60-96. 

Problems of Inland Waterway Development in the United 
States—Congressional Digest, September, 1924, pp. 
363-392. 

The St. Lawrence Project vs. The New York Route for 
Proposed Shipway from the Great Lakes to the At- 
lantic—Congressional Digest, January, 1927. 


C. Prohibition 

Is Prohibition Being Enforced?, Marion P. S. Kellogg— 
Current History, October, 1927, pp. 49-54. 

Prohibition and the Clan, Norman Hapgood and Henry 
Moskowitz—The World’s Work, January, 1928, pp. 
289-301. 

What America Thinks About Prohibition, Charles Stelzle 
The World’s Work, January, 1928, pp. 282-288. 

Prohibition—Congressional Digest, October, 1924, 

Prohibition Enforcement—The Evil and the Remedy, Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo—The American Review of Reviews, 
March, 1928, pp. 251-258. 

Prohibition After Eight Years, Is it Succeeding or Fail- 
ing? Discussion by Leaders of the Wets and Drys— 
Current History, April, 1928, pp. 1-41. 


Congress and Prohibition Enforcement—Congressional Di- 
gest, June-July, 1926. 

oe and the Constitution. A Debate: I. The 

Validity of the Eighteenth Amendment, by Ralph R. 

Lounsbury; II. The Eighteenth Amendment a Viola- 
tion of the Constitution, by Archibald E. Stevenson— 
Current History, July, 1928, pp. 585-598. 

Starting the Campaign Fight Over Prohibition—The Liter- 
ary Digest, July 14, 1928, pp. 5-7. 


D. Miscellaneous 

Aircraft and National Defense—Congressional Digest, 
April, 1925. 

Congress and the Coal Problem—Congressional Digest, No- 
vember, 1925. 

Crime and Punishment; A symposium—Current History, 
December, 1927, pp. 303-346; 399-400. 

The Question of Capital Punishment—Congressional Di- 
gest, August-September, 1927. 

Federal Department of Education—Congressional Digest, 
May, 1926. 

Immigration—Congressional Digest, May, 1928. 

The Metric System—Congressional Digest, April, 1928. 

Tax Reduction—Congressional Digest, January, 1928. 

Proposed Repeal of the Federal Estates Tax—Congressional 
Digest, December, 1925. 

The Unites States-Nicaragua Controversy—Congressional 
Digest, April, 1927. 

What Happened at Havana, William Hard—The American 
Review of Reviews, July, 1927, pp. 271-275. 

Results of the Pan-American Congress, Samuel Guy Inman 
—Current History, April, 1928, pp. 97-108. 

Some Outstanding Problems of American Foreign Policy: 
1. United States and Russia; 2. United States and 
China; 3. United States and Central America; 4. United 
States and Mexico; 5. America’s Possible Contribution 
to World Peace—The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, July, 1927. 
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A Plan for a Social Science Bulletin Board 


BY KENNETH W. McFARLAND, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, QUINCY, KANSAS 


A discussion of the use of the bulletin board in 
classroom work may at first seem to be a discourse 
of an exceedingly commonplace nature, and one 
which must of necessity involve considerable rehash- 
ing of old ideas. This particular phase of classroom 
procedure, however, is like any other phase: it has its 
uses, its abuses, and its neglects. It can be made an 
attractive, interesting, and vital part of the class 
work; or it can be made a sluggish, antiquated eye- 
sore and catch-all. The purpose of this short treat- 
ise is to present a plan for bulletin board main- 
tenance which is deserving of the name “plan” and 
which involves some of the same systematic procedure 
which we usually embody in other forms of teaching 
endeavor. 

Too often we think of bulletin boards as being 
childish little devices used in the elementary grades 
to take advantage of the collecting instinct in younger 
boys and girls. To say that the bulletin board is 
only for the elementary school use is to grant that the 
simple psychological law which says that some 
eighty-five per cent. of all that we learn comes to us 
through our sense of sight, is a rule which ceases to 
operate after an individual completes the eighth 
grade work. Even with this narrow conception there 
are many who cannot conceive of a bulletin board 
having a logical and important place in a_ social 
science classroom; they would limit it to some sch 
subject as biology where specimens and charts of 
various types may be tacked up for display. 

The fact of the matter is that the bulletin board 
may be made one of the most valuable devices pos- 
sible in social science courses from the kindergarten 
to the high school if it is developed along systematic 
lines. While teaching senior high school students in 
Cherryvale, Kansas, I used a plan which seems to 
overcome a great many objections to bulletin board 
work. It is far from perfect, vet it is working wit’) 
singular success, and after all the results are the 
proof of the project. 

Three material factors are necessary to the suc- 
cessful execution of this plan. They are (1) a bul 
letin board of adequate size must be given a good 
location in the room, (2) a filing cabinet of at least 
one drawer must be provided, and (3) all classes 
should be taught in the same room. 

And now to elaborate a little on the factors in the 
order they are listed. The bulletin board whic’) I 
used is three feet in depth and takes up a distance of 
seven feet along the side wall. It is of beaver board 
with an inch pine frame and painted a dark gray to 
harmonize with the blackboard. 

This board is divided into three sections for the 
accommodation of my classes. I was teaching five 
classes during the day and taking them in the fol- 
lowing order: two classes of American History, one 
of Modern History, one of Ancient History, and one 
of Constitution. I taught current events in connec- 


tion with three of the subjects which completes a list 
well adapted to my bulletin board divisions. I made 
printed headings for the three sections, which are 
“American History,’ “Modern and Ancient History,” 
and “Constitution and Current History.” Thus 
the students of American history are interested pri- 
marily in the American History and Current History 
sections, and note the rest of the board in a general 
way. And so it is with the students of the other 
classes in regard to their particular sections. Inci- 
dentally, the Current History section affords space in 
which to post cartoons, poems, mottoes, quotations, 
or any other character-building material which you 
may desire to bring to the students’ notice. 

And now comes the question of what to display on 
the bulletin board and when to display it. Here is 
where the filing cabinet features. The filing cabinet 
I used in my room is a one-drawer, steel cabinet with 
a double set of files. It is of the regular letter-file 
size. In the first set of files I keep pictures and il- 
lustrations, collected from every source, which can 
be correlated with the teaching of my courses; and in 
the second set of files I have newspaper and periodi- 
cal clippings and accounts which profoundly aid in 
instruction. Of course, my set of illustrations is far 
from complete, yet it is rounding into practical pro- 
portions. I had collected a great many illustrations 
from extensive reading covering a period of several 
vears, but during the single semester that I have used 
this plan the students have brought in enough valu- 
able material to treble the amount I had accumulated. 
This fact alone speaks highly of the interest the 
project has aroused. 

My system of keeping up the bulletin board from 
day to day is simple. Each week I appoint a stu- 
dent in each class to be responsible for his class’s 
bulletin board display. Immediately after school 
each evening the student who has been appointed for 
that week to maintain the bulletin board for his class 
comes to my room with a list of all the important 
characters, places, and events which are mentioned 
in the following day’s lesson. These he has gleaned 
by going over the assignment carefully in advance of 
the class. This student then goes through the files to 
see how many illustrations he can find on the list he 
has made. When he has completed his search he 
places the illustrations on the section of the bulletin 
board assigned to his class and carefully files away 
the illustrations which he has removed from the 
board. Of course, there are some days when the as- 
signment will not warrant a complete change in the 
bulletin board display, but as a rule there is always 
something new on the board which is of great interest 
to the student who has prepared his work for that 
day. Thus the system provides for a day-to-day cor- 
relation of the bulletin board display and the class 
recitation. The set of illustrations may be sadly 
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deficient at first, but it grows with astounding rapid- 
ity once the interest of the class is aroused. 

The third factor mentioned—that of teaching all 
classes in the same room—is obviously necessary. 
This requires little enlargement and it will suffice to 
state that it would probably be impractical but not 
impossible to maintain bulletin boards in several 
rooms from a single filing cabinet of illustrations and 
clippings. 

The advantages of this plan are many. The first 
is that it creates atmosphere for the work. Simply 
reading an account in history too often leaves the stu- 
dent with the impression that it is a nice story, but 

' something separate and apart from reality. If that 
same student can read of an individual or an event 
and then see it illustrated when he comes to his reci- 
tation period it drives home the point of actuality and 
concreteness. The first step in successful historv 
teaching is the surrounding of the student with the 
correct historic atmosphere. In connection with this 
I might state that I always endeavor to make my 
classroom take on the semblance of a “history room.” 
I am an ardent exponent of the belief that a visitor 
should be able to step into a classroom and tell in- 
stantly what subject is taught there even though no 
class is in session at the time. A meaningful bulle- 
tin board adds greatly in making a room a “history 
room.” 

The second advantage of the plan as outlined is 
that it serves to stamp facts indelibly on the mind 
of the student by giving him the third of the three- 
fold advantage of reading, hearing in class discus- 
sion, and seeing. 

A third splendid advantage of the system is that it 
arouses the student to do research work in order to 
contribute to the display. The increased interest in 
newspapers which this project has brought about is, 
indeed, remarkable. Every Monday brings scores of 
illustrations and clippings to my desk from the Sun- 
day editions of newspapers which I have good reason 
to believe went unnoticed before the project was ini- 
tiated. And the same ardor continues through the 


week. I am aware of several students who induced 
their parents to subscribe to certain strong news- 
papers of the Middle West in order that they might 
contribute their share to the project. The fact that 
students recognize illustrations for their historical 
importance is encouraging, and of course no student 
ean read a clipping or an article and vouch for its 
content without remembering some of it and being 
benefited. This simple plan has started students to 
reading with one motive who will continue the excel- 
lent habit long after the present motive has disap- 
peared. 

The range of reading the students do to maintain 
the bulletin board service is of interest. To keep up 
the Current History section they carefully note the 
latest developments concerning several outstanding 
current problems. It is encouraging to note that sel- 
dom are clippings turned in which are not of real 
current event importance. They keep in mind con- 
stantly anything relating to their course or social 
science in general. The wealth of material which 
rewards their efforts drives home to them the point 
that the social studies are bound up closely with the 
business of living. 

The last point of vantage which I wish to men- 
tion concerning this plan is that it adds very little to 
the routine duties of the instructor. After the first 
week or so the students get the plan clearly in mind, 
and from that time on it is the students’ project. 

In this article I have tried to give you a rough out- 
line of a plan which occurred to me when I was a 
freshman in college. I collected material diligently 
for it all through my college course and for some 
time afterward; then I put the plan to a practical 
test when the proper time came. It has succeeded 
beyond my fondest hopes, and I am more than con- 
vinced that my little effort has already paid big divi- 
dends in improvement of instruction, arousing the 
interest of the students, and vitalizine the studies 
which I teach. This plan can be easily altered to 
fit almost anv situation, and if this suggestion can 
be used by others I am glad to pass it on. 


Parliamentary Law in Active Practice 


BY MRS. HARRIET M. SHERWIN, FLATHEAD COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, KALISPELL, MONTANA 


After years of practical experience in teaching 
history and in trying to cultivate a spirit of discus- 
sion and debate in current events classes, the conclu- 
sion was finally reached that there could be no nat- 
ural development of the ability of our youth to 
express their thoughts before a group without a class 
organization for drill in parliamentary law. 

We believed they must first learn the rudimentary 
principles governing public bodies and be directed by 
these accepted procedures. There was a fundamen- 
tal reason for this belief and that was that formality, 
even ceremonial observance, appeals to our youth 


more than this age is willing to admit. Courtesy, 
chivalry and formality are not dead. The American 
youth is naturally informal and without ceremony, 
vet when precedents have been established as to ap- 
pearance in public, youth will do better and express 
himself with more dignity when held in restraint by 
certain principles and laws. 

A plan was evolved whereby this desire for public 
sanction would be satisfied during a regular school 
period in history classes. Friday recitations had 
always been devoted to topics in current events. 
Fach period history class for this day was organized 
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into a club having two chief objects in view; one to 
get drill in parliamentary law; the other to give a 
current event, valued for its importance as world 
news and showing the ability of the student to trans- 
pose it into his own language. No notes could be 
used except in case of lists of names, dates, or statis- 
tics. The standard class mark for a valuable current 
event well given was 90 per cent. Those receiving 
above this would find it necessary to show personal 
initiative, a pleasing voice, a good facial expression, 
bodily self-possession and ability to ho'd the atten- 
tion of his audience. The lowest mark given was 75 
per cent., which was a standard set for those making 
an attempt to face the audience. No one was ever 
marked lower than this when an attempt was made, 
even if he made ouly one statement. It was believed 
this was a fairer way to deal with this situation than 
to hold the fear of failure over members who were 
timid and incapable but willing to make the attempt 
at public appearance, even though they could not 
hope at first to do it with confidence or success. 

With many attempts and often many failures we 
made a small beginning. A workable constitution 
was formed and officers were elected every four weeks 
so as to give as many students an opportunity to pre- 
side or take an active part in the club. About twenty 
minutes were devoted to current events. Each stu- 
dent was asked to address the chair and get permis- 
sion to present his special topic. The last part of 
the period was devoted to discussions and debates on 
topics possibly selected from the current events just 
given. 

In the beginning the teacher wrote out in the form 
of motions topics which were apt to create discus- 
sions and quietly handed them to some member of 
the club during the club period, and they presented 
the motion as though it were their own. None of 
this was done before class in order that the work 
might all be new and original. Later, discussions 
over local, state and national topics were handled 
with growing interest. 

A considerable degree of improvement in good 
command of language, personal appearance, poise, 
and development of thought became manifest. 

All of these meetings of parliamentary law clubs 
were not strictly devoted to serious and educational 
topics. Sometimes we handled finances by motions 
carrying appropriations or taxation of members for 
a party, a picnic or a Christmas tree. Often there 
was much merriment when a seemingly good motion 
was lost. Each club drafted a code of morals by 
which they willingly agreed to be governed. Often 
while Congress was in session one club would be so 
interested in the outcome of a measure at Washing- 
ton that a motion to send a telegram, or a representa- 
tive to Congress to express the desires of the club on 
the measure would be carried through with consider- 
able enthusiasm. Then again there might be two 
parties arise one for and one against the measure. 


Some of the discussions arose over plans, prece- 
dents, and customs existing in Flathead County 
High School, but no one was allowed to occupy the 
floor when local topics were under discussion unless 
he had good argumentative facts in mind or could 
make some constructive criticisms on the different 
activities of the school. 

Toward the close of the year a survey was made 
of these clubs to try and decide whether the work 
had proved of benefit to its members, we discovered 
there were thirty-one young people holding offices in 
school organizations or in local church or club or- 
ganizations. These as well as the other members had 
demonstrated that they could preside at a meeting, 
knew parliamentary law fairly well, and had acquired 
a dignity and bearing that made them desirable can- 
didates for an office. 

Naturally the question arises, “What was the 
teacher doing during these periods?” Well, after 
the first month or so, we might say, “Not much.” 
She was always present mostly in the rear of the 
room, alert, directing if mecessary. She never 
allowed herself to appear as a teacher, but became a 
club member. If it were necessary to speak, she 
always addressed the chair and waited her turn to 
get the floor. So far as discipline was concerned 
there was none. Interest was the guiding control. 

Mistakes Yes, there were some, but nothing seri- 
ous and nothing to be regretted. We shall try this 
plan another year. 


An Outline of 
Hispanic American History 


by 


PROFESSOR A. CURTIS WILGUS 
of the University of South Carolina 


FOR TEACHERS’ AND PUPILS’ USE 


This outline was prepared for college students’ 
use, but it may, with omissions, be used by upper 
classes in high schools. It consists of an elaborate 
information outline, giving a conspectus of the 
history of the Latin-American countries in groups 
and individually, and also outlining the history of 
the relations of these states to the United States 
and to Europe. Page references are given to the 
common texts and general works on Hispanic 
America; and additional references are made to all 
the standard works on the subject. 


Price, 75 cents a copy. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
1623 Ranstead Street 
Philadelphia 
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Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By CommMirree on Current INFORMATION OF THE NaTionat CounciL For THE SociAL SrupIEs 
W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


The National Council for the 
Social Studies 


Elsewhere in this issue of Tue Historica Ovur- 
LOOK appears an advertisement of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. Each reader of the maga- 
zine is asked to read it, for it will tell in brief form 
the publication plans of the Council for this year, 
as well as carry an important announcement about 
membership dues. 

The National Council for the Social Studies is less 
than ten years old, yet in that time it has investi- 
gated many problems confronting the teacher of those 
subjects and has made available its findings. Com- 
mittees have been engaged in surveys regarding the 
preparation and teaching load of teachers in the 
schools, on tests and examinations, and on legislation 
affecting teachers. Its Committee on Public Infor- 
mation each month furnishes the readers of Tur H1s- 
roricAL OvrLook important items about current 
problems with which they are vitally concerned. 
Among its recent publications are a Classified Cata- 
logue of Textbooks in the Social Studies for Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools, compiled by Annabel 
Redman, and [istorical Fiction for Junior and Senior 
High Schools, by Hannah Logasa. 

This year’s publication program includes three 
bulletins: The Teaching of World History in the 
Schools, by Olive Moore, Head of the Department of 
History, Frostburg, Maryland, Normal School; The 
Management of Pupils’ Reading in the Social Studies, 
by W. G. Kimmel, Social Studies Department of the 
University of the State of New York; and Experi- 
mental Testing in the Social Studies, by Alice Gib- 
bons, Fast High School, Rochester, New York. 
These bulletins are sent free to members of the 
National Council. A charge is made to non-members. 

The National Council has the endorsement of or- 
ganizations of scholars in the fields it represents. It 
is a department of the National Education Associa- 
tion and is designed to serve teachers of the social 
studies through organized action and counsel. Teach- 
ers of modern languages, mathematics, and English 
have found their national groups of material assis- 
tance in promoting good teaching in their fields. The 
same can be true for teachers of the social studies, 
if they will aid in carrying on undertakings now 
projected by the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 

On January 1, 1929, membership dues will be 
raised to $3.00. Until then subscription to Tur His- 
roricat Ovrtoox and membership in the National 
Council are $2.25. We need the active support of 
every teacher of the social studies in order to carry 
on a constructive program in the most effective way. 


A recent study entitled The Mastery of Time Concepts 
by Students in the Junior High School (Master’s Thesis, 
University of Chicago, 1928) has been completed by Howard 
R. Anderson. Anderson selected the eighteen most im- 
portant dates-events in American history (after Tryon and 
Wooter) and made these dates-events the basis of a mul- 
tiple-choice type of test. The test was given to 239 pupils 
each’ half year as they progressed through Grades VII A, 
VIILB, and VIII A, thus securing five markings by the 
pupils. The interpretation of data secured leads the in- 
vestigator to make the following conclusions: (1) Junior 
high school pupils associate date and event factors cor 
rectly, on the average, only one time in three, even when 
these factors are on the printed page before them. (2) 
Ability to associate the date and event factors varies with 
the date-event considered. About 97 per cent. knew that 
July 4, 1776, is connected with Independence Day, and less 
than 15 per cent. associated 1823 with the Monroe Doc- 
trine. (3) Pupils experience greater than usual difficulty 
in making the correct association between date and event 
factors in a series of closely related events, such as those 
of the Revolutionary War period. (4) Pupils do not 
know how to name a century, i. e., that 1620 is in the 
seventeenth century. There seems to be considerable evi- 
dence that pupils are actually less skilled in placing events 
in their approximate time setting than in their exact time 
setting. (5) As pupils progress through the grades they 
develop a slightly improved ability to associate date-event 
factors correctly. (6) Pupils are troubled in making date- 
event associations with the event factor as currently re- 
ferred to by different names; for example, the Great Com- 
promise, the Omnibus Bill, and the Compromise of 1850. 
(7) High-section pupils make a higher percentage of cor- 
rect associations between date-event factors than do low- 
section pupils. (8) Boys display greater ability than girls 
in the correct association of date-event factors. 


In the Modern History classes offered by Professor 
Franklin D. Scott in Simpson College, Indianola, Towa, 
last year the usual textbook was dispensed with. Instead, 
the students registering for the course were required to 
pay a material fee of three dollars, and with this sum a 
variety of texts were purchased and used by the class as a 
whole. The handicap of inadequate library facilities was 
thus overcome—doubly so, for at the end of the year the 
class voted to contribute the books jointly purchased to 
the college library. 


Five years have elapsed since the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, in 1923, published Enquéte sur 
livres scolaires, which caused much comment and not a 
little criticism. Two years ago The World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship Through the Churches 
and the Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work 
laid plans for a similar study along somewhat different 
lines. At the meeting at Berne, in 1926, aims in regard 
to the study were adopted as follows: 

“a) A uniform method of dealing with obvious mani 
festations of nationalistic propaganda in textbooks. 

“b) The elimination of all statements about other nations 
that have proved to be false. 

“c) The avoidance of a double standard of moral judg- 
ment between one people and another, e. g., the people 
concerned being regarded as civilized, the other nations as 
barbarous or half-barbarous; disregard of the cultural 
achievements of other nations. 

“d) The avoidance of general statements of an offensive 
nature to other nations. 

“e) The encouragement to the study of history of other 
countries from a sympathetic point of view, especially in 
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regard to political development and its cultural and re- 
ligious aspects. 

“f) The encouragement of the publication of the results 
of investigations in reviews or special publications used 
for professional publicity by organizations for historical 
research” (pp. 6-7). 

The report, with the guidance of a Special Commission 
on Education, was prepared under the title, Report on 
Nationalism in History Textbooks, in time for distribution 
at the Universal Conference of Historians, at Oslo, in 
August, and the Conference of the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship Through the Churches, 
at Prague, in August. 

One or more persons in each of sixteen European coun 
tries was asked to prepare a brief report, in which the 
following items might be included; a list of most widely 
used texts in history, short characterizations of the texts, 
and a general analysis of present tendencies in the teach- 
ing of history. In general, the reports, with the exception 
of the one for Italy, were so prepared, and are printed in 
{nglish, French, or German. ‘The German report is printed 
as a supplement of 77 pages. 

The individual reports for different countries vary in 
length and in the quality of analyses of textbooks. That 
there is a direct relation between the intensity of national- 
istic feeling and the portrayal of the same in textbooks 
seems evident, and there is no denial, on the basis of the 
evidence submitted, that there are varying degrees of ob- 
jectivity on the part of authors in the different countries, 
and also between authors in any one country. 

The Report should be of special interest to authors of 
textbooks, instructors in teacher training institutions, alert 
teachers in secondary schools, and sober-minded citizens 
who are cognizant of the potential dangers of a militant 
nationalism in any country. ‘The Report is distributed by 
A. B. Magn. Bergvalls Forlag, Stockholm, Sweden. Price, 
3:75 Swedish crowns, or approximately $1.10, plus postage. 


What attitudes of mind do pupils in our classes hold 
toward other peoples? George Cous, in “The Study and 
Teaching of International Relationships: An Inquiry Into 
the Attitude of Mind of Children Towards Other Peoples 
and Races,” reprinted from the Friends’ Quarterly Ex- 
aminer (English), January, 1926, attempts to explain the 
basis of attitudes of dislike and aversion for other peoples 
through an investigation of answers to a questionnaire 
written by 120 pupils, whose ages ranged from 10 to 16 
years. In general, the basis of the attitudes seem to be 
largely environmental, such as dislike of climate, food 
habits, and similar elements, rather than a dislike for the 
people themselves. ‘The only exception was the Germans, 
and this can be explained as a hold-over from the war, 
which children —- have gained from their elders. 

Suggestions for the study and teaching of international 
relations are: (1) inaccuracies in pupils’ statements con- 
cerning mode of living, etc., indicates the need for accurate 
information in history and geography; (2) the habits of 
more primitive peoples should always be related to their 
environment, not contrasted with our habits, in order to 
insure the presentation of such information in its true per- 
spective; (3) only the best expression of the primitive life 
of a people should be studied; (4) attitudes of mind 
adopted in the study of the primitive life of a people are 
important, and a civilized type of life should not be used 
as a criterion of judgment of primitive peoples; (5) un- 
usual differences in appearance, color, physique, etc., should 
not be stressed, both because pupils are not conscious of 
them and because latest scientific evidence explains these 
differences largely in terms of climate, food, and response 
of physiological constitution to these elements; (6) the 
contempt, animosity, and antagonism for the Germans 
which these pupils inherited must be eliminated through 
careful and encouraging teaching; (7) provision should be 
made for more direct contacts between children of different 
countries, in order to gain living and real experience; (8) 
efforts must be made through the use of well-written and 
accurate materials to overcome the aversion for the Chinese 


which children acquire from “cheap, sensational literature, 
films depicting grossly warped characterizations of the 
Chinese, and slipshod newspapers.” 


Richard D. Faulkner, in the October number of the Cali- 
fornia Quarterly of Secondary Education, contributes “The 
Lineage of the ‘Time Allotments in the Junior High Schools 
of San Francisco.” The writer traces the time allotments 
of subjects on a twenty-year period, the last six of which 
include the time in which the schools have been changed 
from grammar to junior high schools. In 1908, five periods 
of 30 minutes—a total of 150 minutes—were devoted to 
geography, and the same amount of time was given to 
history and civics. From 1908 to 1913, four periods of 45 
minutes—a total of 180 minutes—were given to each of 
these subject groups. From 1913 to 1922, each subject 
group was allotted three periods of 40 minutes—a total of 
120 minutes. In the junior high school program, in effect 
at the present time, social science is given five periods of 
60 minutes—a total of 300 minutes. The writer states that 
although earlier in the junior high school program four 
periods were given to social science in the eighth and ninth 
grades, experience has indicated that five periods through- 
out all years of the junior high school should be given to 
social studies. 


New courses of study received include: Tentative Course 
of Study in General History for Secondary Schools in In- 
diana, 1928; Tentative Course of Study in United States 
History and Social Studies for Secondary Schools in In- 
diana, 1928. Both courses were prepared by a group of 
teachers in a seminar at Terre Haute State Normal School 
under the direction of Prof. J. W. Jones. Inasmuch as 
both courses are built on the same general plan, comments 
will be made only on the course in United States History. 

The course conforms to progressive methods and 
standards in curriculum construction, These are introduc- 
tory statements and definitions of the social studies, defi- 
nite statements of general objectives, with more specialized 
formulation of objectives for the course under considera- 
tion. The unit plan of organization is developed; there 
are nine units. The general set-up throughout covers two 
pages; across each two pages, from left to right, are found 
“Specific Objectives,” “Content and Suggested Activities,” 
“Suggested Methods of Procedure,’ and “Differentiation 
and Enrichment,” in four parallel columns. A _bibliogra- 
phy, covering nine pages, offers a list of selected reference 
books and fiction for the school library. The course num- 
bers 344 pages. It represents a thorough piece of work, is 
well printed, and affords one of the most forward-looking 
attempts at curriculum construction in the social studies, 
sponsored by a State, which has come to the writer’s desk. 

In addition to the course in United States History, 
courses are outlined in very brief form for Group and 
Occupational Civics, American Government, and Advanced 
Social Science. Brief bibliographies for each course are 
appended. 


Concrete plans and organizations of materials are of 
most value to teachers, and yet the amount of such mate- 
rials in the periodical literature and professional books is 
small when compared with general articles and materials. 
E. Clarke Fontaine, in Ways to Better Teaching in the 
Secondary School (Ginn & Co.), includes three concrete 
plans with accompanying teaching procedures. One plan 
develops materials on “Medieval Architecture”; another 
is a teaching unit in United States history; the third deals 
with a unit, “Public Opinion,” in Problems of American 
Democracy. The materials were prepared and used by 
three teachers of the social studies in three Maryland 
high schools. The teaching technique follows closely the 
Morrison technique developed in the University of Chi- 
cago Laboratory Schools, which is presented by Prof. H. C. 
Morrison in The Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools 
(University of Chicago Press). 


C. DeLisle Burns’ Syllabus of a Course of Twelve Lec- 
tures on the History of International Relations and the 
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League of Nations has been issued in a second edition by 
‘the League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 
5S. W. L, London, England. There is a partial bibliography 
of materials on international history and politics. Other 
publications of interest to teachers include: Patriotism, 
containing an article by Maxwell Garnett on “The Psy- 
chology of Patriotism”; Declaration Concerning the Schools 
of Britain and the Peace of the World, which also contains 
F. S. Marvin’s “Notes on the International Aspects of 
History.” Write the League of Nations Union for price 
lists and check lists of a large number of publications of 
interest to teachers of the social studies. 


In the September number of The High School Teacher 
(Blanchester, Ohio), J. W. Whitner contributes a discus- 
sion of a “Mock National Nominating Convention,” held 
by the high schools of Lucas County, Ohio, at Holland, on 
April 27, 1928. The objectives and procedure are given in 
the form of an outline. A preliminary meeting of pupils 
selected from the different high schools was held about 
five months before the “Convention,” in which pupils rep- 
resenting all States met as a National Committee. This 
meeting stimulated interest and the desire to read con- 
cerning the purpose and procedure of a National Conven 
tion. A detailed description of the proceedings of the mock 
convention is given, followed by a statement of values 
achieved. The major difference between the convention at 
Holland and other similar projects held throughout the 
country is that it represented the combined and co-opera- 
tive efforts of pupils in a number of high schools in one 
supervisory unit. A description of another “Mock Con- 
vention” at the Alequippa (Woodlawn), Pa., High School 
is found in the September issue of The Pennsylvania School 
Journal, 


The activities of the Iowa High School Debating League 
are presented in detail in a bulletin entitled “Iowa High 
School Public-Speaking Contests, 1928,” University of 
lowa Extension Bulletin, No. 194 (April 15, 1928). The 
general plan and scope of activities of the League are 
described, and full lists of debates held during the past 
school year are enumerated. Teachers of the social studies 
will find a rather complete bibliography, both books and 
periodical literature, on our relations with Latin America on 
pp. 29-41. There are also copies of the briefs prepared by 
the winning teams and some selected articles on the same 
problems. 


The Department of Research and Education of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, at the request of the Pittsburgh 
Council of Churches, made a survey of conditions in the 
western Pennsylvania mining centers. ‘The report, pub- 
lished as Research Bulletin No. 7, is entitled The Coal 
Strike in Western Pennsylvania. ‘This 99-page booklet 
presents the historical and legal background, a summary 
of the economic situation, the struggle for collective bar- 
gaining, the opposition to and struggle over the Jacksonville 
Agreement, a cross-section of the non-union régime, and 
the social and political results. There are conclusions and 
recommendations. Both parties to the industrial warfare 
had an opportunity to criticize the findings and make sug- 
gestions. Apply to Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, for copies. Price, 
25 cents. 


Books on the League of Nations for use by teachers 
include: Philip Baker, The League of Nations at Work 
(Nisbet & Co.), 1926; Roth Williams, The Leaque of Na- 
tions Today (H. Holt & Co.), 1923; Roth Williams, The 
League, The Protocol, and the Empire; J. S, Bassett, The 
League of Nations (Longmans, Green Co.); Sir Frederick 
Pollock, The Covenant (London, Stevens & Co.); Philip 
Baker, Disarmament and the Geneva Protocol (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.), 1926; David Hunter Miller, The Geneva 
Protocol (Macmillan Co.), 1925; W. S. Culbertson, Inter- 
national Economic Policies (D. Appleton & Co.); C. B. Fry, 
Key-Book of the League of Nations (London, Hodder and 
Stoughton); D. G. E. Hall and J. M. Sen, The League of 


Nations; a Manual for the Use of Teachers of Secondary 
Schools and Intermediate Colleges in India, Burma, and 
Ceylon (London, Macmillan). 


One of the duties of history teachers is that of keeping 
in touch with books in the related social sciences, which 
afford a more adequate understanding and ability to in- 
terpret and to integrate the social studies at the secondary 
school level. All teachers should be familiar with the fol- 
lowing volumes: A, J. ‘Toynbee, The World After the Peac: 
Conference (Oxford University Press, 1925); Brierly, The 
Law of Nations (Oxford University Press); 1. Bowman, 
The New World (World Book Co.); RK. M. Maclver, The 
Modern State (Oxford University Press). 


Teachers of the social studies at the junior high 
school level will be interested in Mildred C. Bishop and 
Edward K. Robinson, American History Workbooks (Ginn 
& Co.). There are two parts: Part One, to 1829; Part 
Two, Since 1829. The workbooks include outlines, map 
studies, space for stories and notes, lists of supplementary 
materials, and series of pictures to be cut and posted in 
appropriate spaces. In format the workbooks are similar 
to those prepared by the same authors, previously pub- 
lished, for courses at the senior high school level. 


Teachers of Early European History should be familiar 
with the sets of postcards published by The British Mu- 
seum, which are useful as visual aids in connection with 
the course of study. Some of the more usable materials 
include: Set C 1—Book of Dead Coffins (Egypt); Set C 2 

Egyptian Mummies; Set 7—Early Maps in the British 
Museum; Set 29—Greek and Roman Life; Set 47—Greek 
and Roman Reliefs; Set 48—Types of Greek and Roman 
Statutes; Set 58—Medieval Sports and Pastimes; Set B 28 

Illustrations of Troissart’s Chronicle; Set 69—lIl]lustra- 
tions of English History; Set 74—London Before the 
Great Fire; Set 77—Clocks from the Sixteenth to the 
Kighteenth Century. Write The British Museum, London, 
W. C. I, England, for price lists. 


Militarizing Our Youth: The Significance of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps in Our Schools and Colleges, by 
Roswell P. Barnes, with an Introduction by John Dewey, 
a 47-page pamphlet, contains considerable information of 
interest to teachers of the social studies and students of 
social psychology. Excerpts from official publications, ex 
cerpts from statements by public officials and private per 
sonages, examples of propaganda, endorsements and criti 
cisms by school and college officials and professors of 
education are some of the items included. Ten examples 
of suppression of freedom of speech on the part of teach 
ers and professors will be of especial interest to school 
people. There are bibliographies on the R. O. T. C. and 
general references, and a list of all types of schools which 
maintain military training is appended. Apply to Com 
mittee on Militarism in Education, 387 Bible House, Astor 
Place, New York City, for copies. Prices: single copy, 10 
cents; $1.00 for 15; $5.00 per hundred. 


Teachers of the social studies at the secondary school 
level will be interested in a unique “Map of inventions and 
Natural Objects of Notable Scientific Interest in the United 
States,” prepared by Hanor A. Webb, and published as a 
Current Science Supplement. While some of the items 
listed on the map are not of immediate interest to teachers 
of the social studies, the inventions listed are 
use, 


of immediate 
The map may be framed or placed on the bulletin 
board. It should afford another interesting approach to 
the geographical basis of history. Write Current Science. 

The League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, 6 Fast 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, has recently dis 
tributed copies of Salvador de Madariaga, Disarmament: 
Obstacles—Results—Prospects (a 22-page pamphlet) and 
Fourteen Fallacies About the League Refuted (mimeo 
graphed circular). 
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Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR HARRY J 


Spanish Alta California. By Alberta Johnston Denis. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1927. x, 537 pp. Illustrated. 

The Gallegos’ Relation of the Expedition to New Mexico. 
Translated and edited by George P. Hammond and 
Agapito Rey. El Palacio Press, Santa Fe, N. M., 
1927. iii, 69 pp. Illustrated, 

Commerce of South America, By Clarence I. Jones. Ginn 
& Co. New York, 1928. xvi, 554 pp. Maps, charts, 
illustrated. 

Written by an enthusiastic Californian, the first of these 
volumes is dedicated ‘lo California—Carisima Mia.” Mrs. 
Denis has attempted to portray in detail and in popular 
fashion the story of that part of California within the 
present territory of the United States. The period covered 
is from 1542, when the first Spaniard, Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo, set foot upon California soil, to 1822, when Alta 
California became independent of Spain and dependent 
upon Mexico. 

The volume is interestingly written from sources and 
secondary works, with acknowledgments in parenthesis in 
the body of the text. Illustrations are in the nature of 
sketches. The index is very complete. 

Early in the sixteenth century California was classed 
among the “Northern Mysteries” and was considered an 
island, the “Island of the Amazons,” as it was frequently 
called. In 1539, Francisco de Ulloa discovered that Baja 
California (Lower California) was not an island but a 
peninsula, though the fact was not popularly accepted for 
about two hundred years. In 1542-3, Cabrillo sailed along 
the Alta California (Upper California) coast, discovering 
bays and channels. But little interest was manifest in the 
region until the Philippine trade created a demand for a 
return port of refuge on the coast toward the end of the 
century. The expedition of Viscafno in 1602-3 gave further 
knowledge of the shore line, but from 1603 to 1769 no 
progress was made in learning more of Alta California. 
From the latter date onward many names famous in Cali 
fornia history appear. Among them are Fray Junipero 
Serra, Padre Francisco Palou, Padre Juan Crespi, Governor 
Portola, Visitador General José de Galvez, and Captain 
Juan Bautista de Anza. No story of Spanish California, 
of course, can neglect an account of the legion of mis- 
sionaries who were the real pioneers in its settlement. And 
in this respect the book constitutes a good summary and 
is therefore valuable. 

The second title, the Gallegos Relation, forms volume 
IV of the publications in history of the New Mexico His- 
torical Society. It is an account of the exploring journey 
of Father Augustin Rodriguez and Captain Francisco 
Sanchez Chamuscado into what is now New Mexico in the 
years 1581 and 1582. This region was to the Spaniards 
one of the lands of the “Northern Mysteries” Se the 
wealth of a new Peru and a new Mexico might be obtained. 
However, in place of riches, only hardships of topography, 
climate, and natives were found. 

The expedition was one of conquest and commerce, dis- 
guised, as was usually the case after 1573, by religious zeal 
and motives. The party consisted of three friars, nine 
soldiers, and nineteen Indians, together with 600 head of 
stock, 90 horses, provisions, and articles of barter (p. 4). 
\fter reaching the Rio Grande the explorers continued 
up that river to the Pueblo country, where fifty-seven of 
these villages were visited and described. The undertak- 
ing resulted in throwing more light on Indian civilization 
and stirred the government of New Spain to conquer the 
region. In 1595 this task was begun by Juan de Ofjate 
(p. 10). 

The story is an interesting one, but is written in a 
cumbersome style. The author, Herndn Gallegos, was one 
of the soldiers and the eseribano real of the party. The 
translating and editing has been well done, though the 
index is rather too brief and the third illustration might 


. CARMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


better have been omitted. Typographical errors are cor- 
rected in an Errata on page 66, 

One’s first impression on opening Professor Jones’ book 
is that of astonishment and satisfaction. And on finishing 
the volume one feels that here is a text that must amply 
repay any student or business man who takes the time to 
study it. ‘The maps, charts, and illustrations (there are 
206) alone are of great value. And when the book is read 
in conjunction with Whitbeck’s Economic Geography of 
South America (1926) and the Geography of the World's 
Agriculture, by Finch and Baker (1917), the picture is 
well-nigh perfect. 

No review can do justice to such a book, for the pages 
must be turned to appreciate its scope and content. The 
organization is simple. Chapter I describes the character 
and distribution of South American trade. Chapters II-XI, 
inclusive, deal individually with the trade pa commerce 
of each of the South American States. Chapter XII is 
entitled “The Commercial Aspect of the Guianas,” and 
Chapter XIII, the last, has the title, “The United States 
and Its Chief Competitors in South American Trade.” 
References, including books, pamphlets, and periodical 
literature—seventeen pages in all at the end of the book— 
are classified by states and as “general.” The index, pages 
573-584, is detailed and indicates diacritically the pro- 
nunciation of Spanish and Portuguese words. The volume 
is not light reading, due mainly to the innumerable sta- 
tistics crammed into the text. It might well be said that 
Dr. Jones has produced an encyclopedic handbook. 

A. Curtis Wievus. 

University of South Carolina. 


China: A Nation in Evolution. By Paul Monroe. Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1928. xv, 482 pp., plus 
bibliography and illustrations and maps. 

In the foreword to this volume the Hon. S. K. Alfred Sze, 
Minister of China to the United States, says: “Dr. Monroe 
knows China and the Chinese people well. Since his first 
trip in 1913, made at the invitation of the educational 
authorities....he has been making frequent visits to the coun- 
try. His educational influence in China is shown by the 
fact that of the Chinese educators who have attended col- 
lege or university in the United States, the large majority 
have attended his classes in Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, in New York.” Dr. Monroe, however, far from 
restricting himself to an account of education in China, 
has taken as his subject the entire present “problem” of 
China in its threefold character—the internal problem of 
the Chinese, the external problem of the Chinese govern- 
ment, and the problem of the West in its relation to the 
“evolving nation” of the Far East. “His volume,” he says, 
“is not for the specialist, or for those familiar with China; 
but for the average American puzzled by the complexity 
of the problem, by the strangeness of the names of places 
and of people; confused by the contradictory character of 
the news; yet earnestly desiring to understand.” 

Viewed as it should be, with regard for the purpose for 
which it was written, China: A Nation in Evolution is an 
excellent volume. Dr. Monroe has gone well below the 
surface in many instances, yet has written clearly and un- 
derstandably. He is to be especially commended for hav- 
ing attained an essential sympathy with the Chinese while 
yet retaining an adequate critical judgment—in both di- 
rections. Particular attention may well be given to his 
two concluding chapters, wherein are discussed the out- 
standing problems of the day between China and the West 

-the problems of tariff, extrality, concession, etc. In 
these two chapters—the first presenting the Chinese view- 
point, the second the Western—there is developed in good 
detail a suggestion that policy on both sides with refer- 
ence to these problems must be based on the accomplished 
facts of the past half-dozen years, to the exclusion, if need 
be, of both consistency and diplomatic continuity. 
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An outline of Dr. Monroe’s book by chapter heading will 
best indicate both the scope of the volume and Dr. Monroe’s 
method of procedure. The outline follows: 

I. “The Problem of China” (ch. 1). 
II. Background. 

a. “The People and Physical Background” (ch. 2). 

b. “Institutions and the Social Background” (ch. 
3); and “The Philosophy and Religions of China” 
(ch. 4). 

ce. “Contacts with the West” (ch. 5). 

Ill. Modern History. 

a. General, “The Republic” (ch. 6). 

b. Special. “Sun Yat Sen, the People’s Nationalist 
Party, and the Nationalist Movement” (ch. 7) ; 
“Russia and China” (ch. 8); “American Policy 
with Reference to China” (ch. 9); “Modern Edu- 
cation and the Student Movement” (ch. 10). 

1V. Contemporary Points of View. 

a. “The Chinese Puzzle—From Inside Looking Out” 
(ch. 13). 

b. “The Chinese Puzzle—From Outside Looking 
In” (ch. 14). 

V. Special Chapters. 

a. “Christianity and Mission Work” (ch. 11). 

b. “A Model Province and a Benevolent Despot” 
(ch. 12). (An account of General Yen Hsi- 
Shan, Governor of Shanshi province since 1913.) 

L. 
Columbia University. 


Under the inspiring editorship of Professor Ralph H. 
Gabriel, The Pageant of America series, being published 
by the Yale University Press, is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. In addition to the five volumes which had already 
appeared, four were brought out last year and three more 
are about to come off the press. The four 1927 volumes— 
The March of Commerce (361 pp.), by Malcolm Keir; The 
Winning of Freedom (366 pp.), by William Wood and 
Ralph Henry Gabriel; The Builders of the Republie (352 
pp-), by Frederic Austin Ogg; The American Spirit in Art 
(354 pp.), by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Charles Rufus 
Morey and William James Henderson—are, like their 
predecessors, marvels of achievement and craftsmanship. 
The pictures in each have been selected with the same me- 
ticulous care and the same skill in organization of both 
the pictorial and textual material is evident. Moreover, 
Professor Gabriel’s introductory essays which preface each 
volume continue to be masterpieces of historical exposition. 

In the seventeen chapters of volume four—The March of 
Commerce—every conceivable aspect of American commer- 
cial activity from barter and the merchant marine of 
Colonial times to banking and aviation of the present day 
are depicted and discussed. Chapters ten to thirteen, in- 
clusive, are especially useful as illustrative of man’s con- 
quest over the world of nature. 

Volume six—The Winning of Freedom—is a_ vivid 
portrayal of the outstanding military and naval phases of 
American history from Colonial days to the close of the 
Mexican War. All sorts of types of weapons, uniforms, 
fortifications, naval vessels, battle plans, and proclamations 
are presented. One of the outstanding features of this 
volume are a series of specially prepared maps. 

Volume eight—Builders of the Republic—depicts the 
political history of the United States from the days of 
Colonial settlement to the eve of the Civil War. Portraits 
of the politicians and statesmen, as well as facsimilies of 
important legislative documents, cartoons, and the like, 
enable one to catch the spirit of these formative years of 
the Republic. 

In volume twelve—The American Spirit in Art—we have 
an excellent portrayal of the cultural advance of the Ameri- 
can people from the viewpoint of painting, sculpture, 
graphic arts, and music. As might be expected, fully two- 
thirds of the volume is devoted to painting, and here we 
have the emphasis on portraiture, historical and landscape 
painting, and the various schools of painters. One wishes 
that in this volume something more might have been added 
regarding our great city museums of art. 


One of the results of the World War was to arouse 
greater interest in various aspects of the American Civil 
War. This interest has manifested itself in a number of 
volumes dealing with that conflict. Of these, The Military 
Genius of Abraham Lincoln (Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York, 1926. 246 pp.), by Briga- 
dier-General Colin R. Ballard, of the British Army, is 
chiefly valuable for three reasons. In the first place, it 
serves to indicate what should be the relation between 
the civil and military authorities in wartime. Secondly, it 
shows that President Lincoln had a fine perception of his 
duties as Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces of the 
United States. Finally, it gives within brief compass a 
very good account of the military phases of the conflict 
between the two belligerents. In this connection the sketch 
maps of the several battles which are executed in colors 
are admirable. Indeed, in some respects they are the most 
valuable feature of the volume. 

A somewhat more intimate picture of certain phases of 
the war may be found in dn Aide-de-Camp of Lee, Being 
the Papers of Colonel Charles Marshall, Sometime Aide-de- 
Camp, Military Secretary, and Assistant Adjutant General 
on the Staff of Robert E. Lee, 1862-1865 (Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1927; xxix, 287 pp.). ‘These papers 
of one of Lee’s most trusted lieutenants, edited by Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice, whose volumes Robert E. 
Lee, the Soldier and Statesmen and Soldiers of the Civil 
War, have won him wide renown, not only present the 
Southern view, but clear up many heretofore disputed 
points. Of the twelve chapters, the first two describe the 
war preparations of the Confederacy, the third gives Lee’s 
military policy, the next five throw new light on several 
of the important operations preceding Lee’s drive into 
Pennsylvania. Chapters nine, ten and eleven are devoted 
to the Gettysburg campaign and give, as the editor says, 
by far the fullest account yet published of the fateful 
orders to Stuart. The last chapter is the story of Appo- 
mattox told by a Southerner. General Maurice’s introduc- 
tion is in itself a literary and historical masterpiece and, 
therefore, enhances Marshall’s absorbing account. In addi- 
tion to eight sketch maps, the volume contains full-page 
portraits of all the more important Southern military lead- 
ers on whom Lee depended. These volumes should com- 
mand the attention of both the student and the general 
reader; certainly both deserve a place in every well- 
equipped library. 


Sex and Repression in Savage Society. By Bronislaw 
Malinowski. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York; Kegan Paul, London. (International Library 
of Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method.) 
1927, 285 pp. : 

Social scientists befogged by the mystic terminology and 
yet enticed by the fascinating appeal of psychoanalysis 
will hail this brilliant critique of the doctrine as applied 
to primitive society. The book represents the maturation 
of Dr. Malinowski’s own views on the subject. Parts I and 
II were written earlicr than the remainder of the volume, 
when the author was deeply impressed by the work of 
Freud, Jung, Rivers, and Jones. In them he sought to 
portray the manner in which the Oedipus complex and 
other manifestations of the “unconscious” appeared among 
the Melanesians in a community founded on mother-right. 
The primary problem was: do the conflicts, passions, and 
attachments within the family vary with its constitution 
or do they remain the same throughout humanity? In a 
descriptive exposition, marked with subtle distinction and 
expert handling of difficult material, he compares and con- 
trasts the development of the sexual interrelations of mem- 
bers of the family among the Trobriand Islanders and the 
Europeans, arriving at the important conclusion that the 
culture pattern determines the type of complex that 
will be manifested and that the Oedipus complex as such 
is not universal. He contends that the complex exclusively 
known to the Freudian school and assumed by them to be 
universal corresponds essentially to our patrilineal Aryan 
family, with the developed patria potestas buttressed by 
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Roman law and Christian morals, and accentuated by mod- 
ern economic conditions. The “family complex,” or, as 
Dr. Malinowski terms it, the “nuclear complex,” does not 
remain constant, but varies with the distribution of author- 
ity in the family and the different mode of counting kinship. 

This conclusion aroused the protest of the psychoanalysts, 
who insisted that the Oedipus complex is something abso- 
lute, the primordial source of all culture, the cause of 
which the whole sociological structure is the effect. He 
therefore devotes Part III to a theoretical polemic in which 
he exposes the obscurities and contradictions involved in 
the orthodox psychoanalytic discussions of savage cus- 
toms. The famous totemic crime of the primitive horde, 
which Freud in Totem and Taboo postulates as the source 
of the Oedipus complex, is scrutinized and shown to be un- 
tenable in a discussion in which the author is indebted to 
Professor Kroeber’s little known criticism of this “Just-so 
story.” The telling criticisms are that in a pre-cultural 
condition assumed by Freud there is no medium in which 
social conditions, morals, and religion could be moulded, 
and that there is no memory mechanism by which to main- 
tain and to transmit the institutions after they have been 
established. The controversy leads Dr. Malinowski to re- 
ject the word complex which he had previously employed. 
This word, originating when psychoanalysis was not much 
more than a method of treating neurosis, he now considers 
inadequate and useless, since advance in psychology has 
indicated that the repressed part of a man’s attitude toward 
a person cannot be severed and isolated and treated sepa- 
rately from the non-repressed elements. He tolds that... 
“complexes do not exist, that certainly they do not lead an 
independent existence in the unconscious and that they 
are only part of an organic whole, of which the essential 
constituents are not repressed at all.” 

Having criticized the psychoanalysts’ position, while at 
the same time acknowledging their contribution to an un 
derstanding of certain psychological mechanisms involved 
in the relations between the sexes, the author proceeds in 
Part IV, entitled, “Instinct and Culture,” to analyze the 


relations between cultural and natural processes. He 
stresses cultural determinism as the distinctive mark of 
human society, as contrasted with the instinctive regula- 
tion of animals. Human marriage, for example, is not 
the consequence of mere instinctive drives, but of com- 
plex cultural inducements. He combines the cultural ap- 
proach of Rivers and the American ethnologists with the 
psychological theory of “sentiments” of Shand, emphasiz- 
ing the “plasticity of instincts” under diverse cultural con- 
ditions. He demolishes the concept of the “gregarious” or 
“herd” instinct, and is of the opinion that “an exhaustive 
description of primitive family life, primitive courtship 
customs, and clan organization will rule out from sociology 
such words as ‘group instinct,’ ‘consciousness of kind, 
‘group mind,’ and similar sociological verbal panaceas.” It 
is to be regretted that while discarding these he did not 
also drop the word instinct which like the word complex 
which he rejects has become little more than a scientific 
colloquialism, a Schlagwort. 

The book is an especially valuable contribution to the 
study of the origins of the family. The author differs from 
Westermarck, whose conclusion is generally accepted, that 
incest aversion is a “natural impulse” and gives valid argu- 
ment that it is a complex scheme of cultural relations. His 
chapter on mother-right and father-right throws new light 
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on an intricate problem that seems inexhaustible in its 
interest appeal. 

Many new lines of inquiry are laid out in this book which 
are certain to be followed up and applied to an analysis 
of other cultures. It warrants wide reading, not only be- 
cause of its clarity of presentation and felicity of phrase, 
but because of the wide influence it is certain to have on 
sociologists and upon psychoanalysts, if the latter are scien- 
tifically heroic enough to revise one of the fundamental 
tenets of their faith in the face of valid proof. 

Bernuarp J, Srern. 
University of Washington. 


Book Notes 


Those interested in present-day problems and more par- 
ticularly in the background of these problems will find 
The Foundations of Modern Civilization, by Harrison C. 
Thomas and William A. Hamm (The Vanguard Press, New 
York, 1927, v, 257) a very useful compendium. Instead 
of viewing history as a story of dynasties and wars the 
authors view it as the study of the past of mankind. Con- 
sequently, they have drawn upon the work of the archxolo- 
gist, the anthropologist, the psychologist, the sociologist, 
and the natural scientist. They are at pains to show how 
the ideas, customs, and institutions of the past have shaped 
or influenced the modern world. In the main their volume 
follows four lines of man’s development: (1) economic— 
how man has made his living and accumulated wealth; 
(2) political—how man has been governed at different 
periods; (3) social—man’s relation to his fellows; (4) in- 
tellectual—what man has known and thought. 


By editing The Diary of John Quincy Adams, 1794-1845, 
American Political, Social, and Intellectual Life from 
Washington to Polk (Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York, 1928. xviii, 585 pp.), Allan Nevins has rendered a 
service to every person interested in the social and political 
history of the United States during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. “The Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, 
Comprising Portions of His Diary from 1795 to 1848,” ap 
peared in twelve large volumes during the eighteen 
seventies. This work, ponderous in itself, has, as Mr. 
Nevins points out in his prefatory note, long been out of 
print and is, therefore, costly and difficult to obtain. To 
overcome these obstacles, Mr. Nevins has selected from 
the large work those passages which in his opinion are of 
greatest permanent value to both the student and general 
reader. Mr. Nevins’s introduction to the volume is in itself 
a masterly bit of historical writing. The volume is indexed. 
The Roman Provincial Governor as He Appears in the 
Digest and Code of Justinian, by H. F.. Mierow (Colorado 
College Publications. General Series No. 140. Language 
Series, Vol. III, No. 1. Colorado Springs, 1926. 54 pp.), 
is a systematic catalogue under appropriate headings d+ 
scribing the prerogatives, powers, and position of the 
Roman Provincial Governor. In this doctoral dissertation 
the substance rather than the exact words of the relevant 
passages in the Code and Digest of Justinian are given. 
On the side of the page there are exact references to their 
location. The work may be recommended as a useful and 
convenient introduction to the status of the Provincial 
Governor in the declining days of the Roman Empire. 


Cartels, Combines, and Trusts in Post-War Germany 
(Columbia University Press, New York, 1928. 183 pp.) is 
a very useful summary of the combination movement in 
Germany since the World War. After briefly tracing the 
history of the movement the author examines somewhat ex- 
haustively the German Cartel Law of 1923. The remainder 
of the monograph is devoted to the use of the cartel in such 
industries as coal mining, iron and steel, dyestuffs, potash, 
and the electrical manufactures. The study makes it pos 
sible for the reader to compare the methods employed by 
Germany and the United States in handling the trust 
problem. 


The Ars Minor of Donatus, by W. J. Chase (University 
of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, 
No. 11, Madison, 1926), is a short description of the in 
fluence of the Ars Minor upon medieval education in gen- 
eral and upon other grammars in Latin and the vernacular 
together with the Latin text of Donatus and an English 
translation. An_ excellent, inexpensive edition of the 
Donatus for small libraries of medieval history. 


The Early History of the Slavonic Settlements in Dal 
matia, Uroatia, and Serbia, by J. D. Bury (Texts for stu 
dents, No. 18, S. P. C. K., 1920), is a text in Greek of 
eight chapters from the treatise “De Administrando Im- 
perio,” compiled by Emperor Constantine VII, giving the 
major source of our knowledge of early Slavonic settle 
ments in-the Balkans. 


That the Southern Confederacy failed to establish its 
independence because of state rights is the thesis advanced 
by Frank Lawrence Owsley in his volume entitled State 
Rights in the Confederacy (The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1925, ix, 290 pp.). At the outset he admits 
that the Northern blockade, the lack of industrial develop- 
ment and resources, an inadequate financial system, as well 
as other causes of like nature, were all contributory factors 
to the Confederacy’s downfall. But in spite of all these, 
he contends that had the respective states of the Confed- 
eracy not insisted on their theoretical rights and supported 
the Central Government “it would have been almost an 
impossibility for the South to suffer defeat.” In support 
of this contention he has marshalled a formidable array 
of facts under the chapter headings of Local Defense, 
Relation of the States to Their Troops in the Confederate 
Service, The Suspension of the Writ of Habeas Corpus, 
Conscription and the Impressment of Property. That the 
idea of states rights and local patriotism greatly impeded 
the Confederacy, no one will deny. That it was responsible 
in last analysis for the defeat of the Confederacy is ques- 
tionable despite Professor Owsley’s well supported con- 
tention to that effect. 


Richard Harrison Shryrock’s Georgia and the Union in 
1850 (Duke University Press, Durham, North Carolina, 
1926. viii, 406 pp.) constitutes a most valuable addition to 
the increasing number of scholarly studies on sectionalism 
and the relation of the Southern States to the Union in 
the decades preceding the Civil War. Instead of being 
content merely to narrate the political story of the event- 
ful years 1844-1852, Professor Shryrock has been at pains 
to examine in consicerable detail the economic and social 
conditions which so powerfully influenced the political 
trend. In this connection the maps showing the distribu- 
tion of races, wealth, and illiteracy are extremely service- 
able. No one can read this volume without understanding 
why Georgia failed to follow the lead of South Carolina 
in the latter’s movement for nullification and secession. 
The volume contains an exhaustive bibliography and a very 
usable index. 


Dr. Burleigh Cushing Rodick in his volume entitled The 
Doctrine of Necessity in International Law (Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1928. ix, 195 pp.) reaches 
the conclusion that the doctrine of necessity as a legal 
principle “should (1) be confined with all possible strict 
ness to those circumstances in which the law has in advances 
given an express sanction for its use”; (2) to the defense 
of acknowledged rights; (3) to cases in which the necessity 
of defending the state actually exist in point of fact. He 
further concludes that the employed should be 
limited to the circumstances, that the danger must be im 
minent, that the equities of the situation must always be 
considered and that the state must be ready to make good 
any excessive damage it may have wrought. The book 
contains some of the philosophical ideas associated with 
the origin of international law. As a 
merits praise. 
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“The greatest cause for the slow development of Southern 
industry was the lack of an experienced labor supply. Not 
only was this true of the operatives, but also of the entre- 
preneurs. Men of ability and imagination could find an 
opportunity for larger scale production on the plantations 
and a large number of mills were operated by Northern 
men or by Southern men trained in the North....Good 
operatives were hardest to obtain....The explanation for the 
dearth of labor lies not only in the inadaptation of the 
system, but what is equally fundamental, in the thinking 
of the Southern people. These Southern people were. still 
more firmly attached to the soil because the economy of 
the South had created a set of habits, a type of thinking 
which in turn tended to perfect the economic system....The 
process of loosening up their thinking, of introducing new 
interests not wholly related to the old was in progress 
before the Civil War, due in part to the changing economic 
condition and to the presence of men with radically dif- 
ferent points of view,” says Phillip G. Davidson in his 
analysis of “Industrialism in the Ante-Bellum South” 
(South Atlantic Quarterly for October). 


Books on History and Government 
published in the United States from 
Sept. 29, to Oct. 27, 1928 


Lisrep By Cuartes A, Coutoms, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 

Beard, Charles A. ‘The American party battle. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 158 pp. $1.50. 

Crane, Leo. Desert drums; the Pueblo Indians of New 
Mexico, 1540-1928. Boston: Little, Brown. 403 pp. 
$5.00, 

Davis, Thomas F. MacGregor’s invasion of Florida, 1817. 
Jacksonville: Florida Hist. Soc. 73 pp. (2 p. bibl.). 

Eberling, Ernest J. Congressional investigations; a study 
of the origin and development of the power of Con 
gress to investigate and punish for contempt. N. Y.: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 452 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $6.75. 

Fine, Nathan, Labor and farmer parties in the United 
States, 1828-1928. N. Y.: Rand School of Social 
Science. 445 pp. 3.00. 

Frontier days. Phila.: Macrae Smith. 512 pp. $5.00. 

Garrett, Garet. The American Omen. NN. Y.: Dutton. 
271 pp. $2.50. 

Golder, Frank A., and others. ‘The march of the Mormon 
Battalion from Council Bluffs to California, N. Y.: 
Century. 308 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $3.50. 

Lawrence, Henry W. The not-quite Puritans. Boston: 
Little, Brown. 238 pp. (3 p. bibl.). 83.00, 

McConville, Sister Mary St. P. Political nativism in the 
state of Maryland, 1830-1860. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic Univ. of America. 139 pp. (4 p. bibl.). 

Macleod, William C. The American’ Indian frentier. 
N. Y.: Knopf. 621 pp. (31 p. bibl.). $7.50, 

Martin, Asa Earle. History of the United States. Vol. 1, 
1783-1865. Boston: Ginn & Co. $19 pp. (16 p. bibl.). 
$3.28. 

Mathews, John M. American foreign relations, conduct and 
policies. N. Y.: Century Co, 713 pp. 34.00, 

Minor, Henry. The Story of the Democratic party. N. Y.: 
Macmillan, pp. (7 p. bibl). $4.50. 

Page, Kirby, editor. Recent gains in American civilization 
N. Y.: Harcourt. 357 pp. $3.00, 

Pearce, Haywood J., Jr. Benjamin H. Hill; secession and 
reconstruction |Georgia]. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 339 pp. (9 p. bibl.). $8.00, 

Russell, Charles FE. A-rafting on the Mississip. N. Y.: 
Century Co. 369 pp. 83.50, 

Smith, Clara A. Narratives of captivity among the 
Indians of North America, a list of all books and mss. 
on this subject in the BK. EK. Ayer collection in the 
Newberry library. Chicago: Newberry Library. 56 


PP- 


Stanard, Mary M. P. The story of Virginia’s first century. 
Phila.: Lippincott. 337 pp. $5.00. 

Starr, John W., Jr. One hundred years of American rail- 
roading. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 356 pp. $3.50. 

Treat, Payson J. Japan and the United States, 1853-1921, 
revised and continued to 1928, Stanford Univ., Cal.: 
Stanford Univ. Press. 316 pp. $3.50. 

White, John R. Bullets and bolos; fifteen years in the 
Philippine Islands [account of the Philippine Con- 
stabulary]. N. Y.: Century Co. 368 pp. £30. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

Barrow, R. H. Slavery in the Roman Empire. N. Y.: Dial 
Press. 275 pp. $4.00. 

Budge, Sir E. A. Wallis. The book of the saints of the 
Ethiopian church; a_ translation of the Ethiopic 
Synaxarium. 4 vols. N. Y.: Macmillan. 1333 pp. 
$20.00. 

Crittenden, Albert R., editor. Readings in Roman law. 
Yellow Springs, O.: Antioch Press. 130 pp. 

Eldridge, Charles D. Christianity’s contribution to civili- 
zation. Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. 415 pp. 
$3.00, 

King-Hall, Stephen. A child's story of civilization. N. Y.: 
Morrow. 365 pp. $3.00. 

Palmer, Ernest G. ‘The secret of ancient Egypt [interpre- 
tation of some of ancient Egypt’s symbolism]. Phila.: 
McKay. 110 pp. $1.50. 

Smith, Grafton E. In the beginning; the origin of civiliza- 
tion. N. Y.: Morrow. 95 pp. $1.00. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 

\ult, Warren C. Court rolls of the Abbey of Ramsey and 
of the Honor of Clare. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 
375 pp. $3.50, 

Bagehat, Walter. The English Censtitution. N. Y.: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 340 pp. 80 cents, 

Beaglchole, J. C. Captain Hobson and the New Zealand 
Company; a study in colonial administration. North- 
ampton, Mass.: Smith College. 112 pp. 75 cents. 

Weaver, Emily P. The book of Canada for young people. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday-Doran. 267 pp. $2.00. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Byron, Robert. The station, Athos. N. Y.: Knopf. 292 
pp- $5.00. 

CGuerard, Albert L. The life and death of an _ ideal 
France in the classic age |Louis XI to Napoleon I]. 
N. Y.: Seribner. 401 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $4.50. 

Seaver, Henry L. The great revolt in Castile; a study of 
the Comunero movement of 1520-1521. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 5 pp. $5.00, 

Van Dyck, Paul. The story of France from Julius Cesar 
to Napoleon III, N. Y¥.: Seribner. 555 pp. $3.50, 


THE WORLD WAK AND RECONSTRUCTION 


\lting, J. Hl. C., and Buning, W. DeC. The Netherlands 
and the World War. Vol. 3, The effect of the war 
upon the colonies. New Haven: Yale Univ. Pres. 149 
yp. $2.25. 

Hills, Ralph W. Side-lights on reparations. Washington, 
D. C.: B. S. Adams, 512 Ilth St. N. W. 264 pp. 
$2.00, 

Johnson, ‘Thomas M. Without censor; new light on our 
greatest World battles. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. 421 pp. $5.00, 

Michelson, A. M., and others. Russian public finance dur- 
ing the war. New Haven: Yale Univ, Press. 484 pp. 
$5.00. 

Sherrington, C. E. R. ‘The economies of rail transport in 
Great Britain. 2 vols. [Vo. I, History and develop- 
ment]. N. Y.: Longmans. 295, 344 pp. $5.00 each. 

Shotwell, James T. The pact of Peace with Paris. N. Y.: 
Carnegie Endowment for Internat. Peace. 96 pp. 25 
cents, 

Zagorsky, S. O. State control of industry in Russia dur- 
ing the war. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 370 pp. 
(2 p. bibl.). $4.00. 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Greenland. Vol. 1, The Discovery of Greenland. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 584 pp. $14.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Andersson, Johan G. The dragon and the foreign devils. 
Boston: Little, Brown. 352 pp. $4.00. 

Bishop, M. C., and Robinson, E. K. Map exercises, sylla- 
bus, and note-book in medieval and modern history. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 64 pp. 

Millar, Moorhouse F, X. Unpopular essays in the philoso- 
phy of history. N. Y.: Fordham Univ. Press, 227 pp. 


$2.50. 

Sun-Yat-sen. Memoirs of a Chinese revolutionary. Phila.: 
McKay. 253 pp. $3.50. 

Vinacke, Harold M. A history of the Far East in modern 
times. N. Y.: Knopf. 499 pp. $7.50. 

Who’s Who in America. Vol. 15. Chicago: A. N. Marquis 
Co. 2300 pp. $8.50. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Dorr, Rheta Childe. Susan B. Anthony. N. Y.: Stokes. 
380 pp. $5.00. 

Baden, Max, Prince of. The memoirs of Prince Max of 
Baden. 2 vols. N. Y.: Seribner. 401, 407 pp. $10.00. 


Bemis, Samuel F., editor. The American Secretaries of 
State, Vol. 7. [Seward, Washburne, Fish, Evarts, and 
Blaine.| N. Y.: Knopf. 350 pp. $4.00. 

Cournos, John. A modern Plutarch; being an account of 
some great lives in the nineteenth century. Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill. 428 pp. (8 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Klarwill, Victor von, editor. Queen Elizabeth and some 
foreigners; being a series of hitherto unpublished let 
ters from the archives of the Hapsburg family. 
N. Y.: Brentano’s. 452 pp. $5.00. 

House, Edward M. The intimate papers of Colonel House. 
Vol. 3, Into the World War; Vol. 4, The ending of the 
war. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 471, 564 pp. $10.00. 

Minnegerode, Meade. Jefferson, friend of France, 1793; 
the career of Edmond Charles Genet * * * as revealed 
by his private papers, 1763-1834. N. Y.: Putnam. 461 
pp. (10 p. bibl.). $5.00. 


Bertrand, Louis. Louis XIV. N. Y.: Longmans. 375 pp. 
$5.00. 

Fife, Robert H., Jr. Young Lather [to 1518]. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 232 pp. $2.00. 

Martin, William. Statesmen of the war in_ retrospect, 
1918-1928. N. Y.: Minton, Balch. 342 pp. $5.00. 

Mussolini, Benito. My autobiography. N. Y.: Scribner. 


337 pp. $3.50. 
Radziwill, Catherine Rzewuska, princess. ‘The intimate life 
of the last Czarina. N. Y.: Dial Press. 335 pp. $5.00. 
Fiilép-Miller, René. Rasputin, the holy devil. N. Y.: Vik- 
ing Press. 398 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $5.00. 
Street, Cecil J. C. Lord Reading. N. Y.: Stokes. 
$3.00. 
Marshall, Charles C. Governor Smith’s 


286 pp- 


American Cath- 


olicism. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead. 84 pp. $1.00. 

Washburn, Charles G. The life of John W. Weeks. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. 388 pp. $5.00. 

Waugh, W. T. James Wolfe, man and soldier. N. Y.: 
Louis Carrier & Co., 33 E. 10th St. 333 pp. $5.00. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Carr, William G. Education for world-citizenship. Stan- 
ford Univ., Cal.: Stanford Univ. Press. 234 pp. $2.50. 

Carter, John. Conquest, America’s painless imperialism. 
N. Y.: Harcourt. 358 pp. $2.50. 

Donaldson, John. International economic relations: a 
treatise on world economy and world politics. N. Y.: 
Longmans. 704 pp. $3.20. 

Menzies, Isabella M. Government in Illinois. Evanston, 
Ill. [The Author]. 79 pp. 40 cents. 

Romier, Lucien. Who will be master, Europe or America? 
N. Y.: Macaulay. 299 pp. $2.50. 


Warren, Charles. The making of the Constitution. 
ton: Little, Brown. 844 pp. $6.00. 


Bos- 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 
Compitep By Leo F. Srock 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

A Laboratory for the Investigation of Early Man. J. H. 
Breasted (Scribner's, November). 

History of Social Evolution. H. H. Callard (Progressive 
Education, October, November, December). 

Democracy Holds Its Ground: a European Survey. C. A. 
Beard (Harper's, November). 

Some Thoughts upon Biography and Biographers. St. 
George L. Sioussat (General Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle, April). 

Transformations in History ‘Teaching. F. 
tory, October). 

Nautical Time. Henry Harries (Mariner's Mirror, Octo- 
ber). 

Historical and Theoretical Issues in the Problem of Mod- 
ern Capitalism. F, H. Knight (Journal of Economic 
and Business History, November). 

The Novelist’s Use of History. Wilson Follett (Bookman, 
October). 

The Realm of Minos. R. C. 
view, October). 

Pierre Hamp, Prophet of the French Proletariat. T. W. 
Bussom (South Atlantic Quarterly, October). 

Some Books on Napoleon and His Circle. F.C. Montague 
(History, October). 

American Treasure and Andalusian Prices, 1503-1660. 
E. J. Hamilton (Journal of Economic and Business 
History, November). 

Archeological and Topographical Research in the near 
Rome, 1908-1928 (continued). Thomas Ashby (Quar- 
terly Review, October). 

Recent Work on the Economic History of Ancient Rome. 
Tenney Frank (Journal of Economic and Business 
History, November). 

The Roman Legions. C. W. C. Oman (Edinburgh Review, 
October). 

The Roman House of Caetani in the Middle Ages. C. W. 
Previté-Orton (Edinburgh Review, October). 

Cardinal Pacca and the Temporal Power. J. J. 
(Dublin Review, October). 

Recent Works on Medieval, Turkish, and Modern Greece. 
William Miller (Cambridge Historical Journal, U1, 
No. 3). 

Greece under Veniselos. 
ber). 

The Treaty of Abo and the Swedish Succession. 
Lodge (English Historical Review, October). 

Reminiscences of Nicholas II. N. V. Techarykow (Con- 
temporary Review, October). 

Ten Years of Central Europe. R. H. 
(Edinburgh Review, October). 


J. Gould (/1is- 


Bosanquet (Edinburgh Re- 


Dwyer 


H. C. Woods (Fortnightly, Octo- 


Richard 


Bruce Lockhart 


Bolshevism and Asia. <A. Lobanow-Rostovsky (Edin- 
burgh Review, October). 
The Operation of the Mandate System in Africa. R. W. 


Logan (Journal of Negro History, October). 
The Mohammedan Slave Trade. J. H. Johnston 
of Negro History, October). 


(Journal 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
The Law of Nations and the Common Law of England. 
FE. R. Adair (Cambridge Historical Journal, 11, No. 3). 
\ study of 7 Ann. c. 12. 
The Legal Status of Markets. L. F. Salzman (Cambridge 
Historical Journal, 11, No. 3). 

The Anglo-Saxon Nuns of the Golden Age. 
Davey (Dublin Review, October). 
Early Church Government in Britain. C. 
don Quarterly Review, October). 
Early English Banking Schemes. R. D. Richards (Jour- 
nal of Economic and Business History, November). 
Papal Provision and Royal Rights of Patronage in the 

Early Fourteenth Century. Ann Deeley (English 


D. Murray- 


A. West (Lon- 


Historical Review, October). 
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The Execution of the Great Charter. C. G. Crump (//is- 
tory, October). 

The Effect of Becket’s Murder on Papal Authority in 
England. Z. N. Brooke (Cambridge Historical Journal, 
II, No. 3). 

The Beginnings of English Maritime Enterprize (con- 
cluded). C. L. Kingsford (History, October). 

The Military Expedition of Sir Charles Morgan to Ger- 
many, 1627-9. E. A. Beller (English Historical Review, 
October). 

The Royalists at Sea in 1649. R. C. Anderson (Mariner's 
Mirror, October). 

The Survivors of the Wager. Comm. Taprell Dorling 
(Nineteenth Century, October). One of Anson’s fleet, 
1744. 

The Cost of the Diplomatic Service, 1747-52. D. B. Horn 
(English Historical Review, October). 

The Power of the English Press in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. W. T. Laprade (South Atlantic Quarterly, 
October). 

Some International Aspects of the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment, 18158-1823. T. P. Martin (Journal of Economic 
and Business History, November). 

Some More Old Advertisements. Carol Romer (Nineteenth 
Century, October). 

James Cook. David Hannay (Blackwood’s, October). 
Some Unpublished Accounts of Cook’s Death. Lieut.- 
Comm. R. T. Gould (Mariner’s Mirror, October). 
The Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, 1828, II. 

Henry Tristram (Dublin Review, October). 

Note on the Origin of Lord John Russell’s Despatch of 
Oct. 16, 1839, on the Tenure of Crown Offices in the 
Colonies. J. R. M. Butler (Cambridge Historical 
Journal, Il, No. 3). 

Settlement and Removal in Cambridgeshire, 1662-1834. 
Ethel M. Hampson (Cambridge Historical Journal, II, 
No. 3). 

The Liverpool Movement for the Abolition of the English 
Slave Trade. Jean Trepp (Journal of Negro History, 
July). 

Lord of Kedleston. J. A. R. Marriott (Hdinburgh 
Review, October). 

Edward Grimeston, the Translator. G. N. Clark (English 
Historical Review, October). 

Canada and the Repeal of the Corn Laws. D. L. Burn 
(Cambridge Historical Journal, II, No. 3). 


THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

The Strategy of the Allies. Gen. T. H. Bliss (Current His- 
tory, November). 

The Strategy of the French Command. Col. E. Requin 
(Current History, November). 

The Strategy of the Central Powers. Gen. H. J. von Kuhl 
(Current History, November). 

My Mystery Ships. Rear-Adm. Gordon Campbell (World’s 
Work, November). 

Aircraft in the War. Lt.-Col. W. L. Marsh (English Re- 
view, October). 

Memories of 1914-1918, VITI. C. O. G. Douie (Nineteenth 
Century, October). : 

The Other Side of the Hill. (Army Quarterly, October.) 
VII. The German attack at Vimy Ridge, May, 1916. 

The Greek Army and the Dardanelles. T. M. Cuninghame 
(National Review, October). 

Notes on Foreign (non-British) War Books. (Army 
Quarterly, October.) 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 


A Challenge to Patriots. Dumas Malone (Virginia Quar- 
terly Review, October). Have history writers been 
unfair to the South? 

Some Religious Beliefs of the North American Indians. 
B. T. Doyle (Open Court, October). 

Economic Aspects of Indigenous American Slavery. W. C. 
MacLeod (American Anthropologist, October-Decem- 
ber). 

Early Preaching in the American Church. E. O. Chorley 
(American Church Monthly, November). 


Old Spanish Missions in Texas, IV. Frances Scarborough 
(Southwest Review, Autumn). 

A Study of the “Memorial” of Fray Alonso de Benavides. 
T. P. O'Rourke (Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society, September). 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, I. William Schooling (£m- 
pire Review, October). 

Thomas Hancock, Colonial Merchant. Edward Edelman 
(Journal of Economic and Business History, Novem- 
ber). 

Coast Forts of Colonial Maryland. (Coast Artillery 
Journal, October). 

John Ury. M. I. J. Griffin, 3d (Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, September). One of the 
“conspirators” in the negro plot to burn New York, 
1741. 

Col. George Morgan at Ft. Pitt. W. R. Fee (Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, October). 

Carleton, Montgomery, Arnold. Brian Meredith (Dal- 
housie Review, October). 

Life and Adventures of Lieutenant-Colonel John Con- 
noliy: the Story of a Tory (continued). P. B. Caley 
(Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Octo- 
ber). 

Slave-Holding New England and Its Awakening. L. J. 
Greene. (Journal of Negro History, October). 

How the Parents of George Rogers Clark Came to Ken- 
tucky in 1784-1785. L. J. Kinkhead (History Quar- 
terly, October). 

Thomas Fitzsimons, Catholic Signer of the American Con- 
stitution. J. A. Farrell (Records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society, September). 

Campaigning with Jackson. F. W. Meyers (Palimpsest, 
October). 

Court Martial of Gen. William Hull. J. G. Van Deusen 
(Michigan History Magazine, Autumn). 

The First Panama Mission and the Congress of the United 
States. N. A. N. Cleven (Journal of Negro History, 
July). 

West Texas Drouths. W. G. Holden (Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, October). 

The Negro in the History of the Pacific Northwest. W. S. 
Savage (Journal of Negro History, July). 

The Earl of Selkirk in Michigan Courts. W. L. Jenks 
(Michigan History Magazine, Autumn). 

History of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (continued). Irma T. Jones (Michigan History 
Magazine, Autumn). 

University of Michigan: Beginnings, I. W. A. Spree 
(Michigan History Magazine, Autumn). 

Political Trends in Iowa History. Charles Roll (lowa 
Journal of History and Politics, October). 

Iowa Public Archives (continued). C. C. Stiles (Annals 
of Iowa, October). 

John B. Russwurm. W. M. Brewer (Journal of Negro 
History, October). A Negro leader, 1830-1850. 
Industrialism in the Ante-Bellum South. P. G, Davidson 

(South Atlantic Quarterly, October). 

The Invincible Raider. Lieut.-Col. W. W. Edwards (Cav- 
alry Journal, October). Nathan B. Forrest. 

Discovery of Record of Lincoln’s Chicago Speech of Octo- 
ber 27, 1854. E. W. Wiley (Journal of Illinois State 
Historical Society, July). 

President Lincoln’s War Problem. Brig.-Gen. J. McA. 
Palmer (Journal of Illinois State Historical Society, 
July). 

The Administration of Gov. Horatio Seymour during the 
War of the Rebellion and the Draft Riots in New York 
City, July 13-17, 1863, with the Events Leading up to 
Them. A. J. Wall (NV. Y. Historical Society Quarterly 
Bulletin, October). 

Confederate Courts in New Mexico. E. D. Tittmann (New 
Mexico Historical Review, October). 

The Death and Last Will of Kit Carson. A. W. Thompson 
(Colorado Magazine, October). 

A Review of our Policy in Nicaragua. C. W. Hackett 
(Current History, November). 
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Reduced Prices 


Paper Wall Outline 
Maps 
Full Wall Size .... 44x32 inches 


Nothing impresses a pupil so 
much as seeing places, frontiers, 
and other historical data placed 
on an outline map—a map grow- 
ing under his very eves !—unless 
it is going to the map and help- 
ing to develop the story himself. 


The prices are now sharply re- 
duced. Each school can use 


several of the U. S. maps for 
constructing the 1928 Presi- 
dential Election maps. The 


other maps can be used to 
advantage in presenting special 
topics, etc. 


Map W036 Europe, Southern and Central, 44 x 32 Inches. 


Maps in the Series The outlines and river systems in these maps are dis‘inct and accurate. 
The mountain ranges are shown on all but the world maps. Political 
oe —- boundaries are indicated on the U. S. and Ancient Greece maps, but 
WO1 United States WOS0 Ancient Greece [Ot On the others. Printed on good quality book paper. These maps 
WO2_ Europe WO81 Ancient World have sold for 35 cents each with an extra charge for postage. As an 


Wis Fagiand 2 on W090 omen Empire in‘roductory offer to HistoricAL OUTLOOK readers we are offering the 
W036 Europe, Southern WO171 Eastern maps in groups of four (any selection), postpaid, for only $1.00. 


and Central United States Order your supply at once. 


Slated or Blackboard Maps for History Teachers 


The D-G Cartocraft Two- 
Print Slated Maps Have a 
Second Black Overprinting 
Showing Rivers, Mountains, 
Cities, Parallels and Merid- 
ians—This is an Exclusive, 
Patented Feature. 


The Denoyer-Geppert Slated or 

blackboard outline maps cover 

a wide variety of areas. 

One of the most popular maps 
in the series is the combination 
map showing the U. S. on one 
side and the World on the re- 
verse, providing two maps for 
just a little bit more cost than 
the price of one. Every history 
teacher should have at least this 
one slated map. 


Write for prices and full 


information. 


Slated Map CSI. United States. 64x 44 Inches. 
Using the Slated Map in the Classroom 


The one-color illustration above shows a slated map of the U. S. in use, marked 
to indicate the Louisiana Purchase. The teacher can bring out the fact that the Denoyer-Geppert Co. 


treaty with Britain modified the natural boundaries on the north by giving the 


gart north of 49° parallel to Canada and giving the United States a part of the 

Red River peeey. Who got the best of this trade? a ‘ SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL MAP MAKERS 
A similar change occurred in the southwest, where the final treaty with Mexico 

gave us a decided advantage. The teacher should insert the treaty lines in each 5235-37 Ravenswood Ave. 
case and erase the natural boundary lines as the work is carried forward. The 

dotted line owe the route of Lewis and Clark, and the dot and dash line the Chicago, Illinois 

route of Pike. 
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Activities, Extra-Curricular, 337. 

Additional Work, requirements for, in 
American history classes, 173. 

Asl, F. N., Magazine Articles Relating 
to Current Civics, 390. 

Aids, ‘Teaching and Learning, 274. 

American Historical Association, report 
of annual meeting, 55; list of commit- 
tees, 58; secretary, 177. 

American History, requirements for ad- 
ditional work, 173; in English Schools 
and Universities, 265. 

American Library Association, 235. 

American life, ancient Greece and, 257. 

Ancient Greece and American Life, 257. 

Andrews, G. A., Another View of Ob- 
jectives and Goals, 120, 

Arneson, B. A., Is the French Cabinet 
System a Failure?, 371. 

Assignment and the Overview, 211. 

Association for Peace Education, 130. 


Ballot as a Cultural Instrument, 165. 

Barnes, D. F., Captured—Our National 
Capital, 279. 

Barnes, H. E., book review by, 94. 

Beckmire, Regina, ‘Three New Educa- 
tional Features in Vocational Depart- 
ment, 31. 

Bennion, M., The Place of Ethics in 
Teacher-Training, 75. 

Bernard, L. L., What Our Latin-Ameri- 
can Neighbors Think of Us, 363. 

Bickford, M. L., An Evening in a Castle, 
175. 

Binkley, R. C., Revision of World War 
History, 109. 

Biography, in school curriculum, 127. 

Bonham, M. L., Jr., An Undergradu- 
ate’s View of the Crisis of 1860, 209. 

Book Review department, edited by H. J. 
Carman, 38, 91, 131, 180, 236, 287, 344, 
401. 

Books, New, see Publications. 

Brebner, J. B., The Courting of Dobroi 
Ivan, the Russian Peasant, 199; book 
review by, 92, 96, 237, 291, 292, 348. 

Bulletin Board, social science, 395. 


Cabinet System, French, is it a failure?, 
371, 

Captured—Our National Capital, 279. 

Carman, H. J., History—Old Style and 
New, 22; German Industrial Progress, 
113; book review department, 38, 91, 
131, 180, 236, 287, 344, 401. 

Carrigan, K. E. C., book review by, 344. 

Cartoons, as an aid in the teaching of 
history, 233; early American political, 
261. 

Charts, use of in social studies, 37. 

Civic Attitudes, 178. 

Civic Education, trends in, 284. 

Civics, Current, magazine articles relat- 
ing to, 390. 

Civil War, Federal Propaganda in Great 
Britain during, 204. 

Clarke, E. G., How to Study, 276. 

Colburn, F. G., Requirements for Addi- 
tional Work in American History, 173. 


College, methods of history instruction 
in, 264; American history in English 
colleges, 265; history teaching in, 328. 

Collins, Rk. W., book review by, 183. 

Community, study of the, 335. 

Connecticut, social studies in, 37. 

Constitution for Student Self-Govern- 
ment, 341. 

Convention, Mock Nominating, 124; mock 
national, 270, 

Coulomb, C. A., Recent Historical Pub- 
lications, 45, 98, 140, 189, 245, 295, 353, 
105, 

Coulter, E. M., book review by, 238. 

Courses of Study in Social Studies, 
listed, 163. 

Courses of Study, new, 351, 399. 

Courting of Dobroi Ivan, the Russian 
Peasant, 199. 

Crawford, C. C., Methods of Teaching 
Current Events, 385. 

Current Events, Methods of ‘Teaching, 
385; magazine articles on, 390; bulletin 
board, 395; parliamentary law, 396. 

Curti, M. E., Literary Patriots of the 
Gilded Age, 153. 

Dahl, KE. J., Overlapping of Content Ma- 
terial in Social Science ‘Textbooks, 80. 

Dates and Historical Perspective, 28. 

Dawson, E., report on Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, 280. 

Dewey, A. G., book review by, 38, 346. 

Differences, individual student, provid- 
ing lor, 377. 

Dramatization of history, An Evening 
in a Castle, 175. 

Economics, in secondary schools, 37; 
Skills, Habits and Drill in, 125. 

Elections, presidential, tables of votes, 
223; non-voting in Germany, 267. 

Ellis, E., Why Not Apprentice Voters, 
334; book review by, 181. 

English schocls and universities, Ameri- 
can history in, 265, 

Ethics, Place of, in 'Teacher-Training, 75. 

Kuropean History, How much time to 
be given to, 77. 

Evening in a Castle, a playlet, 175. 

Examinations in History, new-type, 159. 

Extra-Curricular Activities, 337. 

Facts in History, 313. 

Farmer, H., How to Teach College 
I'reshmen to Study History, 328. 

Fascism, Phases of, 7. 

Federal Propaganda in Great Britain 
during the Civil War, 204. 

Fitting the Subject to the Pupil’s Ca- 
pacity, 171. 

Folmsbee, S. J., Presidential Elections, 
1789-1924, 223, 

Foreign Policy Association, 129. 

Foreign Policy of United States since 
the World War, 13, 61. 

France, history of, for Americans, 372. 

French Cabinet System, is it a failure?, 
371. 

Freshmen, College, how to teach them 
to study history, 328, 


Gambrill, J. M., Proposed Reorganiza- 
tion of the National Council tor the 
Social Studies, 221; book review by, 
131. 

Geography, in the junior high school, 
report on, 36; bibliographies and text- 
books, 130. 

German History Books, 128. 

German Industrial Progress and the 
American Business Man, 113. 

Germany, non-voting in, 267. 

Goodman, N. G., ‘the Doctrine of Ju- 
dicial Review, 156. 


Hackett, R. C., Mock National Conven- 
tion, 270. 

Hall, C. R., book review by, 240, 347. 

Hanaway, R. C,, book review by, 138. 

Iiappenings, Recent, in the Social 
Studies, 36, 88, 127, 177, 232, 284, 350, 
398. 

High School, history in, systematic teach- 
ing, 121. 

Highland Park, Ill, New Educational 
Features in, 31. 

Historical Perspective, and Dates, 28. 

History—Old Style and New, 22. 

Hodder, F. H., Some Early Political 
Cartoons, 261, 

Honor Society, National Social Science, 
130. 

How to Study, 274, 276, 


Individual Differences, providing for, 
377. 

International Congress of Historical Sci- 
ences, 235. 

Italy, phases of Fascism in, 7. 

Italy-American Society, 130. 


Johnson, R. M., Providing for Individual 
Differences, 377, 
Judicial Review, of legislation, 156. 


Kendrick, B. B., book review by, 91, 287. 

Kiger, J. H., Federal Propaganda in 
Great Britain during the Civil War, 
204. 

Kimmel, W. G., Recent Happenings in 
the Social Studies, 36, 88, 127, 177, 232, 
284, 350, 398. 

Klein, F. S., Methodology in the College 
Curriculum, 264, 

Knowlton, D. C., The New History and 
the Photoplay, 70. 

Koontz, L. K., George Washington as 
Santa Claus, 368; book review by, 290. 
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